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HE  GOES  TO  ALL  THE  SMARTEST  PLACES.  This  truckman  is  delivering 

canned  food  to  a  smart  New  York  hotel.  This  typifies  the  thousands  of  canned 
food  deliveries  that  are  made  to  hotels  and  restaurants,  every  week.  To  get 
hotels  and  restaurants  to  use  even  more  canned  foods,  American  Can  Company 
advertises  the  advantages  of  canned  foods  in  top  hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
journals.  These  advertisements  are  helping  you  get  your  share  of  this  more  than 
a  billion-dollar-a-year  food  market. 


Jiel  Tfhnti 

PINEAPPLE 


By  far  the  biggest  campaign  ever  run 
on  Del  Monte  Pineapple!  From  2  to 
4  ads  every  month  in  women’s  maga* 
zines — plus  double  page  spreads  in 
LIFE  Magazine. 


Jiel  Ttlmti 

EARLY  GARDEN  PEAS 

Far  more  space  than  ever  before  on 
this  one  Del  Monte  item!  Features 
the  fast-growing  “Early  Carden”  pack 
— every  month  in  women's  magazines 
or  LIFE! 


Hel  Ttkmte 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL 


The  strongest  campaign  ever  put  be¬ 
hind  any  brand  of  fruit  cocktail!  In 
the  women’s  magazines  every  month! 
Smashing  double  spreads  in  LIFE, 
too! 


Del  Ttknti 


CORN 

Our  biggest  individual  campaign  on 
Del  Monte  Corn!  Striking  4-color  ads 
scheduled  for  women’s  magazines 
and  LIFE. 


Del  Ttkmti 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


A  new  series  of  winter  color  ads- 
in  American  Weekly,  This  Week 
Magazine,  other  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements!  Again  promotes  “a  sip 
o’  sun  for  everyone.” 


Del  JncfriH  ^ 

DRIED  FRUITS  &  RAISINS 

5th  straight  year  of  nation-wide  color 
advertising  on  the  Del  Monte  Dried 
Fruit  family!  In  American  Weekly 
and  This  Week  Magazine!  Timed 
right  to  help  your  holiday  business. 


For  remember— you  not  only  get  special  selling  help 
on  each  of  these  volume  Del  Monte  items— but 

—  every  month  LIFE  Magazine  carries  a  double 
spread  in  color,  “high -spotting”  one  of  the  big  cam¬ 
paigns  that  are  appearing  in  other  national  magazines 
at  the  same  time. 

You  therefore  get  a  series  of  regular  merchandising 
opportunities— p/ns  consistent,  strong  selling  help  on 
the  whole  Del  Monte  //ne— week  after  week,  month  after 
month— all  season  long! 

It’s  built  to  help  your  business— and  profits! 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE.  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthvj  J. 
Judge,  Advertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A — $3.00;  Canada  -$4.00;  Foreign-^5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesaay; 
cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore.  Md..  under  Aii  of 
March  3rd,  1879. 
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Established  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

REEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


from  Tomatoes 
andOther  FruitsandVegetables 

If  you  ore  feeding  tomatoes  to  your  extractor 
cold,  put  them  through  our  Crusher  Pre-Heater 
and  make  them  yield  nearly  twice  as  much  juice. 
Follow  it  with  a  Super  Juice  Extractor  and  get 
every  profitable  drop. 


^s:sr  ^ 

CRUSHER  PRE-HEATER 


Operates  automatically.  Just  put  the  tomatoes  in 
the  hopper  and  they  will  be  crushed  and  pre¬ 
heated  ready  for  the  Super  Juice  Extractor — and 
without  oxidation  and  separation  of  solids.  Makes 
a  big  difference  in  flavor. 

SUPER  JUICE  EXTRACTOR 

Produces  supe- 
rior,  ^non-aer- 

SEND  COUPON  111 


SAVES  PEAS 
IMPROVES  QUALITY 
DECREASES  BREAKAGE 
INCREASES  CAPACITY 


The  reason  for  these  savings  is  that 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  thoroughly  separate  the  vines, 
and  separation  is  essential  to  obtain  best 
results  from  any  viner. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


r  (Sprogue-Sells  Division) 

h  J  J  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  ,  □  Crusher  Preheater 

Full  detaUs  of  the  □  Super  Juice  Extractor 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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TO  eUUOVERHEAD 


. . .  but  here^s 

a  better  way! 

Cutting  overhead  is  like  skinning 
the  proverbial  cat— there’s  more  than 
one  way  to  do  it.  One  large  canner 
keeps  his  maintenance  costs  at  rock 
bottom  the  easiest  possible  way.  He 
uses  a  certain  closing  machine  in  his 
line.  And  that  machine  hasn’t  had  a 
single  break-down  in  4  years!  How 
come.^  There  are  two  reasons. 

The  first?  Of  course,  his  machine 
is  a  Continental.  And  Continental 
closing  machines  combine  high 
speed  and  sensitive  accuracy  with 
extreme  durability.  That  explains 
nearly  everything— but  not  quite  all. 
The  second  reason— also  straight 
from  our  records— is  that  the  canner 
treats  his  machine  right. 

He  admits  that  it’s  a  cinch  to  keep 
a  Continental  closing  machine  in 
A-1  shape.  Continental’s  research 
experts  have  determined  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  alloys  for  vital  steel  parts  that 
resist  corrosive  acids  and  just  natu¬ 
rally  wear  longer.  But  any  machine— 
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even  if  it  doesn’t  have  the  precision- 
built,  micrometer  -  accurate  mecha¬ 
nism  of  a  Continental— will  operate 
more  efficiently  if  it  gets  proper  care. 
To  help  you  save  on  repairs,  replace¬ 
ment  parts,  and  spoilage  losses,  here 
are  some  tips  on  the  care  of  any 
closing  machine: 

1.  Oil  high-speed  bearings  or  mov¬ 
ing  parts  more  often  than  ordinary 
parts. 

2.  Use  a  high-grade  lubricant  for 
grease-gun  application.  (Or  a  free- 


flowing  oil  in  ordinary  oil  can.) 

3.  Wash  and  steam  the  machine  after 
the  packing  season.  Spray  with  fine 
oil  by  steam  hose.  The  steam  evapo¬ 
rates— the  oil  remains. 

Can  you  cut  your  overhead  this  way 
...  or  any  other  way?  Continental’s 
sales  service  representatives  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  how.  For  sound 
advice  on  any  canning  problem— 
consult  Continental.  For  better  serv¬ 
ice,  cans,  and  equipment— come  to 
Continental. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITO 

REVERIES  OF  A  TIN  CAN 

Dedicated  to  the  Canners  of  America 
By  E.  S.  Corson 

At  last  my  resting  place  I  find 
Midst  fellow  travelers  world  around, 

Deformed,  dishevelled  and  defamed, 

A  rendezvous,  the  “dump”  we  found. 

Our  mission !  few  its  meaning  knew ; 

From  farms  where  Nature’s  bounties  grew. 

Preserved  in  us  they  met  men’s  needs. 

His  strength  conserved  his  work  to  do. 

No  clime  our  presence  ere  escaped; 

Explorers  praised  us  at  the  Poles 

Where  naught  refreshing  food  was  found. 

But  cold  and  hunger  gnawed  men’s  souls. 

Embattling  armies’  strength  maintained. 

Nor  feared  their  succor  far  removed. 

As  rolled  the  kitchens  fully  stored 
With  cans  their  contents  long  approved. 

For  long  the  navies  of  the  world 
Feared  scurvy’s  scourge  destroy  their  crews; 

But  now  the  seven  seas  they  sail 
And  we  insure  good  health  ensues. 

The  children  lacking  mothers’  breast. 

Receive  their  wonted  daily  food. 

Of  normal  strength,  all  taint  removed. 

Those  little  cans  are  world-wide  strewed. 

’Gainst  want  and  famine  we  are  stored. 

In  stores  and  homes  we  patient  wait 

Relieving  care  and  weary  work. 

Our  work  well  done,  the  “dump”  our  fate! 

The  above  poem  was  sent  us  by  a  well  known  New 
J  rsey  canner,  having  been  sent  to  them  by  one  of 
tL'^ir  local  physicians,  and  we  publish  it  because  it 
s  ms  to  carry  a  moral  of  real  worth.  “Greater  love 
t  an  this  no  man  hath  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for 
!  friends !”  There  is  a  story  in  the  life  of  a  tin  can 
t  t  ought  to  stir  the  heart  and  the  imagination.  Do 
3  7  get  it? 

'--’ENVOI — “Better  Profits”  gives  you  the  other 
-  2  of  the  story  this  week,  in  that  matter  of  Grade 
*  oeling.  Whatever  your  reaction,  however  you  stand 
0  this  matter,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  ignoring 
f  of  underestimating  the  power  of  the  public  demand. 
'  a  may  think  they  are  not  talking  to  you,  because 
:  A  sell  your  output  to  some  great  chain,  or  to  an 
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equally  great  wholesaler.  Wreathe  or  twist  as  you 
will,  the  little  housewife  will  be  there  waiting  patiently 
— as  Rider  Hagard  years  ago  named  one  of  his  famous 
novels:  “She  Who  Must  Be  Obeyed,”  the  ultimate  judge 
pf  your  growing  success,  or  per  contra,  the  gradual 
decline  of  a  great  industry. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE— The  following  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  just  come  to  hand, 
authorative  evidence  of  what  we  have  been  saying 
right  along,  as  a  reason  for  better  prices  for  your 
goods;  not  profiteering  prices;  just  prices  that  will 
return  the  canners,  and  all  interested  therewith,  a  fair 
return  for  their  efforts.  Most  canned  foods  are 
staples,  and  staples  are  not  expected  to  return 
exorbitant  profits,  but  prices  must  be  sufficient  to  cover 
costs,  and  a  fair  profit,  or  their  producers  cannot 
continue  this  all  important  service — important  to  our 
war  defense  program,  to  our  workers  and  their 
families,  and  to  the  populace  generally,  and  equally 
important  to  our  farmers  and  growers,  a  fact  the  in¬ 
vestigators  must  take  into  full  consideration.  Canners 
are  not  Tin  Cans,  let  them  remember. 

“Packers’  shipments  of  canned  peas  and  canned  corn,  com¬ 
bined,  during  October  1940,  exceeded  those  of  October  a  year 
ago  by  10  per  cent,  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment,  reported  December  2nd. 

“Packers  shipment  figures  on  canned  foods  are  not  available 
nor  are  official  statistics  available  on  the  movement  of  canned 
foods  out  of  wholesalers’  hands.  However,  wholesalers’  dollar 
sales  of  all  grocery  products,  of  which  canned  foods  normally 
constitute  about  one-third,  were  12  per  cent  larger  in  October 
than  they  had  been  in  October  a  year  ago.  Sales  by  wholesalers, 
in  addition  to  being  above  last  October,  were  also  9  per  cent 
larger  than  those  of  September  1940,  thus  continuing  the  sales 
rise  which  began  in  September  from  the  level  constantly  main¬ 
tained  since  May  of  this  year. 

“Following  the  attention  given  by  the  trade  to  No.  10  cans 
in  recent  weeks  owing  to  present  and  expected  purchasing  for 
the  armed  forces,  the  Quartermaster  General  on  November  22, 
1940,  authorized  all  purchasing  and  contracting  offices  to  pur¬ 
chase  canned  foods  in  No.  2  and  No.  2^/^  cans  as  an  alternate 
to  No.  10  cans.  However,  bids  on  canned  foods  will  be  evaluated 
on  a  net  poundage  basis. 

“With  England  and  Europe  out  of  the  market  for  canned 
foods  in  October,  the  most  significant  development  in  export 
business  continued  to  be  the  increased  movement  of  condensed 
milk  to  the  Far  East,  according  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division. 
Exports  of  condensed  milk  in  October,  at  128,300  cases,  were 
equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  United  States  production  during  the 
month.  Stocks  of  condensed  milk  in  packers’  hands  on  November 
1,  totaled  217,000  cases. 

“Total  United  States  exports  of  canned  foods  in  October,  at 
707,000  cases,  were  only  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
October,  1939,  figures.  England  was  almost  completely  out  of 
the  picture  taking  only  132,000  cases  of  salmon  and  sardines. 
Canada  shipped  no  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  to  England  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  month,  and  British  Malayan  pineapple 
exports  to  the  British  market  continued  at  a  fraction  of  the 
year  before. 
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“A  clue  to  the  future  British  food  buying  policy  was  given 
by  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  November  14,  when 
he  announced  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  that  the 
British  Government  had  agreed  to  step  up  food  purchases  (other 
than  wheat  and  wheat  flour)  from  Canada  in  1941  to  a  minimum 
of  at  least  $105,741,000,  compared  with  purchases  of  $63,343,000 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1940  and  with  the  5-year  1935-39 
average  figure  of  $46,750,000. 

“English  purchases  fx’om  Canada  of  5  canned  food  items,  the 
only  canned  foods  in  the  agreement,  will  amount  to  at  least 
$15,754,000  in  1941,  or  nearly  double  the  annual  purchases  of 
$8,169,000  worth  of  these  same  items  during  the  1935-39  period. 
The  agreed  minimum  British  purchases  from  Canada  of 
$3,750,000  worth  of  evaporated  milk  are  more  than  treble  the 
average,  canned  tomatoes  ($2,658,000  in  1941)  more  than  double, 
purchases  of  canned  salmon  at  $5,538,000  will  increase  more 
than  one-third,  and  other  canned  fish  ($3,145,000)  almost 
treble  the  5-year  average.  English  purchases  of  canned  apples, 
the  only  fruit  item  listed,  from  Canada  will  total  at  least 
$664,000  in  1941,  a  figure  smaller  than  the  unusually  large 
exports  from  Canada  of  this  single  item  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1940. 

“With  respect  to  products  directly  competitive  with  canned 
foods,  the  Canadian  Minister  stated  that  British  places  fresh 
fruits  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  essential  foods,  desiring  to 
make  no  purchases  of  these  from  Canada.  Dried  apple  exports 
from  Canada  to  England  will  make  a  small  increase  in  1941, 
(to  $177,000)  and  frozen  cod-fish  will  jump  from  $67,000  in 
1939  to  $3,367,000  in  1941,  according  to  the  agreement.” 

THE  MEANING  OF  SACRIFICE— We  all  hear  and 
read  a  lot  about  the  sacrifices  we  will  have  to  make  if 
we  expect  to  preserve  our  country  from  war  and  really 
promote  preparedness.  But  do  any  of  the  words 
actually  sink  in?  Maybe  this  will  fetch  you,  from  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times: 

“No  modern  war  can  be  won  if  industry  clings  to  normal 
production  schedules  or  insists  on  its  usual  profits,  or  if  labor 
seeks  to  retain  a  short  working  week — hard-won  though  that 
working  week  may  have  been.  All  of  us  must  willingly  forgo 
gains  now  in  oi'der  to  make  sure  of  keeping  and  extending  them 
in  the  longer  future.  Gains  that  seem  vital  to  the  individual 
citizen,  trade  unions  and  the  employer,  are  less  vital  than  our 
need  to  win  this  war  without  being  forced  into  the  actual 
participation  that  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives. 

We  can  do  this  only  if  we  are  willing  to  accept  a  twenty-four- 
hour  basis  of  work  and  sacrifice.  Yet,  aside  from  a  few 
thousand  men  who  have  volunteered  or  been  drafted  into  the 
armed  forces,  aside  from  a  slight  lengthening  of  the  working 
week  at  a  few  key  points,  and  from  some  increase  in  individual 
and  corporation  taxes  the  weight  of  which  will  not  be  felt  until 
next  year,  we  have  to  know  any  real  sacrifices  as  a  nation. 
Most  of  us,  it  is  true,  go  about  our  daily  tasks  in  these  days 
with  anxious  hearts;  but  heavy  though  our  hearts  may  be,  they 
continue  to  carry  us  to  our  accustomed  pursuits  and  even  to 
our  accustomed  pleasures. 

Far  more,  both  in  war  production  and  in  sacrifice,  is  called 
for  if  we  are  to  make  America  and  the  democratic  way  of  life 
secure.  All  over  this  country  millions  are  ready,  consumers, 
workingmen,  industrialists,  for  whatever  effort  may  be  required 
of  them.  Our  overwhelming  need  is  to  organize  industrial 
production  of  war  materials  with  as  much  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion  as  we  showed  in  1917  and  1918.  For  the  consumer  this 
may  mean  the  temporary  relinquishment  of  nonessential  luxuries 
the  production  of  which  now  slows  down  the  wheels  of  armament 
industries.  For  each  of  us  it  must  mean  longer  hours,  higher 
taxes,  and  a  willingness  to  accept  for  all  but  our  least  fortunate 
groups  reduced  standards  of  living. 

The  alternatives  to  this  course  are  either  our  forced  participa¬ 
tion  in  actual  warfare  after  our  greatest  potential  ally  has 
already  been  destroyed,  or  placid  acceptance  of  Britain’s  defeat, 
which  would  ultimately  mean  placid  acceptance  of  our  own 
defeat.  These  are  alternatives  that  none  of  us,  recognizing  the 


situation,  would  deliberately  choose.  The  fate  of  democracy, 
culture  and  freedom  in  the  world  rests  in  our  hands — now.  It 
rests  on  our  assembly  lines,  on  our  will  to  subordinate  every 
other  interest  to  an  unsurpassable  production  program.” 

CONTINENTAL  TO  REDEEM  PREFERRED  STOCK 

The  directors  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  at  a 
special  meeting  held  in  New  York,  November  29th, 
authorized  the  redemption,  on  January  2,  1941,  of  the 
200,000  shares  of  outstanding  $4.50  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  it  was  announced  today  by  J.  F.  Hartlieb, 
president. 

To  finance  the  redemption  of  the  preferred  stock, 
the  directors  authorized  the  private  sale  of  $21,000,000 
of  twenty-five-year  3  per  cent  sinking  fund  debentures 
to  three  life  insurance  companies,  according  to  the 
announcement.  Arrangements  with  respect  to  this 
financing  were  made  through  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

The  redemption  price  of  the  preferred  stock  is  $110 
per  share,  together  with  the  sum  of  $.013  per  share 
(being  an  amount  equal  to  unpaid  accrued  dividends 
from  January  1,  1941)  or  a  total  redemption  price  of 
$110,013  per  share.  The  quarterly  dividend  of  $1,125 
per  share  previously  declared,  payable  January  2,  1941, 
to  holders  of  record  of  the  outstanding  preferred  stock 
at  the  close  of  business  December  10,  1940,  will  be  paid 
in  regular  course  to  such  holders. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

DECEMBER  9,  1940  —  Maine  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  10  and  11 — Annual  Meeting  Ohio  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Annual  Cannery  Fieldman’s  School, 
University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 
JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  Michigan 
Canners  and  Fieldmen,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  National  Canners 
Association,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — Annual  convention.  National  Preservers 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — National- American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
JANUARY  22,  1941 — Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Annua’ 
Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941  —  National  Pickle  Packers  Association 
Annual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  4-5,  1941 — Indiana  Canners  and  Fieldmen,  Annua 
Conference,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
FEBRUARY  6-7,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  Ozark  Canner 
Association,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Missouri. 
FEBRUARY  10-11,  1941 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Ass(  - 
ciation.  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxvilh , 
Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941 — National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  18-19-20,  1941 — Technical  School  for  Pickle  an  i 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mid . 
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California  Canners  Hold 

by  Special  Correspondent 


The  thirteenth  annual  vegetable  sample  cutting  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  held  in  the  Concert 
Room  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  November  26,  proved  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  series  from  the  standpoints  of  attendance,  in¬ 
terest  and  discussions.  Field  men,  cannery  superin¬ 
tendents  and  members  of  sales  staffs  were  on  hand  to 
inspect  the  samples  and  learn  from  code  reports  how 
the  products  of  their  plants  compared  with  those  of 
others  in  the  business. 

Cut  for  inspection  were  202  cans  of  asparagus,  54 
of  tomatoes,  24  of  tomato  juice  and  22  of  spinach.  All 
the  grades  packed  were  sampled  and  inspection  and 
grading  for  points  was  carried  out  by  committees 
especially  qualified  for  the  work.  Following  the  inspec¬ 
tion  by  members  a  luncheon  meeting  was  held  in  the 
historic  Comstock  Room  at  which  the  judges  presented 
their  report  and  talks  were  made  by  crop  experts  and 
others.  Frank  Dixon,  who  has  fathered  the  cutting 
bees  from  their  inception,  was  given  a  rousing  wel¬ 
come,  this  year  marking  the  sixtieth  he  has  spent  in 
the  canning  industry. 

ASPARAGUS — W.  U.  Hudson,  of  Elmhurst  Packers, 
Inc.,  presented  the  report  of  the  judges  on  asparagus, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  showing  was  the  finest 
ever  made,  features  being  the  clear  brine  and  excellent 
grading.  He  said  that  the  No.  10  cuts  were  especially 
good.  Very  little  stain  was  noted  in  the  samples,  with 
fewer  flowered  tips  in  all  green  than  in  past  years. 

SPINACH — The  report  on  spinach  was  made  by 
Charles  W.  Froehlich,  of  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  who  said  that  samples  as  a  whole  were  quite 
good,  although  fewer  scored  No.  1  than  was  the  case 
a  year  ago.  The  showing  was  looked  upon  as  especially 
satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  raw  product  that  came  into 
plants.  The  general  appearance  and  color  of  the 
samples  were  rated  as  good. 

TOMATO  JUICE— A.  W.  Beall,  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Packing  Co.,  presented  the  report  of  the  judges  on 
P:mato  juice.  The  judges  decided  that  progress  had 
;  “i^en  made  and  that  the  samples  scored  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Color  was  rated  as  better  than  usual,  with 
■  one  judged  “poor.”  Some  separation  was  noted, 

-  pecially  in  the  lighter  juices,  but  this  was  not  marked. 

'  edit  for  the  excellent  showing  was  given  to  good 
matoes  and  greater  care  in  processing. 

TOMATOES — Henry  Dodd,  of  the  California  Pack- 
g  Corporation,  and  recognized  as  an  expert  on  the 
ading  of  canned  foods,  said  that  the  cutting  of 
nned  tomatoes  indicated  that  standards  scored  about 
e  same  as  last  year,  but  that  solid  pack  were  not  quite 
' "  good  in  color  or  body.  Some  of  the  tomatoes  shown 
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were  especially  good,  including  some  that  were  packed 
with  added  calcium.  Some  of  the  samples  were  from 
tomatoes  grown  on  virgin  soil  and  Mr.  Dodd  noted  that 
the  difference  in  quality  was  easy  to  observe. 

TECHNICAL — Dr.  J.  E.  Esty,  head  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  Western  Laboratories  at  San 
Francisco,  summed  up  the  results  of  the  cutting  bee, 
saying  that  it  was  very  evident  that  progress  was  con¬ 
tinuing  in  securing  a  higher  uniform  quality.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  white  substance  that  occasionally  shows 
up  on  the  leaves  of  canned  spinach  he  said  that  this  is 
harmless,  but  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  house¬ 
wives.  Some  showed  up  in  this  year’s  pack,  but  to  a 
less  extent  than  in  some  years.  It  continues  to  present 
a  problem  to  be  solved. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  addition  of  calcium 
salts  in  tomatoes  has  been  permitted  and  Dr.  Esty 
noted  that  some  California  canners  had  made  a  limited 
use  of  it.  Calcium  does  firm  tomatoes,  he  said,  but  its 
use  is  still  a  subject  for  study.  In  discussing  the  mould 
problem  the  speaker  said  that  21  companies  were  co¬ 
operating  and  that  2,200  samples  from  these  had  been 
examined.  A  good  condition  was  found  in  the  samples 
submitted.  Mould  in  California  tomato  products  should 
be  easy  to  control,  he  said,  since  a  careful  visual  in¬ 
spection  is  made  by  State  inspectors.  Acidity  figures 
for  the  pack  just  made  rate  about  as  last  year. 

Speaking  briefly  on  the  asparagus  samples.  Dr.  Esty 
said  that  on  the  whole  they  were  very  fine.  The  darken¬ 
ing  of  all  green  is  still  a  problem,  however,  and  the 
whole  story  of  the  cause  is  not  known.  This  condition 
is  not  harmful,  but  may  be  disquieting  to  consumers, 
he  said.  Iron  sinks  in  packing  plants  may  bring  this 
on  and  wider  use  of  stainless  steel  equipment  was 
suggested. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Knott,  recently  appointed  director  of  truck 
crop  division  work  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  said  that  the  university  has  shown  its  interest 
in  vegetable  crops  by  doubling  appropriations  for  the 
work.  He  said  that  G.  C.  Hanna,  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  asparagus  is  now  giving  attention  to  tomatoes 
as  well,  working  on  the  development  of  wilt  resistant 
varieties  and  tomatoes  especially  suitable  for  canning. 
Dr.  Knott  said  that  outstanding  research  programs 
throughout  the  country  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  growers 
and  canners  and  that  this  support  is  essential  to  good 
results.  More  interchange  of  ideas  between  research 
bodies  was  recommended  to  the  end  that  work  be  not 
needlessly  duplicated. 

GOVERNMENT  BUYING  —  Preston  McKinney, 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  spoke  briefly  of  work  being  done  by  the  Defense 
Council  in  matters  having  to  do  with  canned  foods.  He 
represented  the  California  canned  fruit  and  vegetable 


industry  at  the  recent  meeting  at  Washington  and 
was  impressed  with  the  speed  with  which  decisions 
were  being  made,  and  with  the  value  of  changes  pro¬ 
posed  in  connection  with  the  buying  of  canned  foods 
for  army  and  navy  use.  Outlining  the  work  done  he 
said  that  bids  would  be  invited  for  goods  at  plant  or 
warehouse  and  that  examinations  would  be  made  there ; 
bids  are  to  be  on  a  f.  o.  b.  basis  plant  or  shipping  point, 
with  the  canner  to  quote  the  freight  rate;  revised 
Federal  specifications  will  rule;  buying  will  be  made 
by  a  joint  board  for  both  army  and  navy;  bids  will  be 
on  a  per  dozen  basis,  and  not  all  will  be  on  No.  10 
cans,  substitution  of  No.  21/2S  to  be  permitted  on  a  basis 
to  be  arranged.  The  new  specifications  are  to  be 
decided  upon  and  placed  in  effect  within  two  or  three 
months,  and  buying  will  be  in  carload  lots.  The  revision 
of  specifications  is  now  the  big  job  and  it  is  planned 
to  get  these  into  the  language  of  the  canning  industry. 
The  government  wants  a  running  record  of  stocks  on 
hand,  said  Mr.  McKinney,  which  should  be  easily 
arranged. 

TIN  CANS  BY  THE  BILLIONS 

Tin  cans  produced  in  this  country  last  year  had  a 
factory  value  of  $362,681,594,  it  is  revealed  by  a  pre¬ 
liminary  compilation  of  Census  of  Manufacturers  re¬ 
turns  just  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Biggest  single  item  in  the  year’s  output  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sanitary  cans,  cans  with  crimped  tops  used 
in  packing  sweetened  and  condensed  milk,  tomatoes 
and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  juices  of  all  kinds, 
soups,  prepared  dog  and  cat  foods  and  other  food 
products  for  retail  sale  direct  to  householders.  Also 
included  in  this  group  are  containers  in  which  food  is 
packed  for  restaurant  and  hotel  uses.  The  number 
of  these  cans  made  last  year,  as  shown  by  the  report, 
was  8,642,703,557. 

Slightly  less  than  half  as  many  general  line  cans 
were  produced,  4,101,143,410.  Included  under  this 
classification  are  odd  size  and  odd  shape  cans  and  pails 
in  which  coffee,  candies,  baking  soda  and  paints  for 
retail  distribution  are  packed. 

Other  cans  reported  by  quantities  were  venthole-top 
cans,  2,993,400,546;  beer  cans,  776,021,878;  terneplate 
oil  containers,  460,197,742;  dairy  milk  cans,  1,094,020; 
and  ice-cream  cans,  931,721. 

Venthole-top  cans  are  cans  on  which  the  top  is  leaded 
down.  These  cans  are  used  mainly  in  canning  evapo¬ 
rated  milk,  fish  and  meat  for  household  use,  and  are 
smaller  than  sanitary  cans.  Beer  cans  are  mostly  12 
ounce  cans;  terneplate  oil  containers  are  cans  up  to 
5-gallon, in  size  in  which  automobile  oil  is  packed  for 
retail  sale  by  filling  stations,  garages  and  automotive 
stores;  the  dairy  and  ice  cream  cans  reported  are 
principally  cans  of  several  gallons  capacity  intended 
for  wholesalers’  uses. 

In  addition  to  the  4,101,143,410  general  line  cans  for 
which  quantity  figures  were  olDtained,  $3,425,537  worth 
were  produced  for  which  no  quantity  figures  were 
reported.  The  4,101,143,410  cans  were  valued  at 
$119,110,912  and  the  total  1939  output  of  these  cans  at 
$122,536,449. 


In  the  terneplate  oil  containers,  too,  the  dollar  value 
only  was  reported  for  a  smaller  number.  The  460,197- 
472  cans  reported  were  valued  at  $14,177,820  while 
those  for  which  only  the  dollar  value  was  reported  were 
worth  $405,677,  a  total  of  $14,583,497  being  placed  on 
the  total  production  of  terneplate  oil  containers  for  the 
twelve  months  covered  by  the  report. 

The  venthole-top  cans  production  last  year  of  2,993,- 
400,546  cans,  was  1,100,000,000  cans  higher  than  that 
for  1937  when  1,800,079,921  cans  of  this  kind  were 
made.  The  1939  output  was  valued  at  $15,000,000 
more  that  that  for  1937,  $31,083,068  compared  with 
$16,126,686. 

There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
beer  cans,  776,021,878  in  1939  compared  to  630,896,567 
for  1937  but  in  all  other  cans  for  which  quantity  figures 
are  available  for  1937  and  1939,  sanitary  cans,  ice¬ 
cream  cans,  dairy  milk  cans  and  general  line  cans, 
last  year’s  totals  are  under  those  for  1937. 

The  number  of  sanitary  cans  made  during  1939  was 
one  billion  under  that  of  1937,  8,642,703,577  against 
9,592,248,879.  Ice  cream  cans  were  down  68,000 — 
931,721  against  999,505  in  1937 ;  dairy  cans  down 
500,000,  1,094,020  in  1939  compared  to  1,575,277  in 
1937;  and  the  general  line  cans  for  which  quantity 
figures  were  supplied,  show  that  last  year’s  4,101,143,- 
410  cans  were  90,000,000  under  the  1937  output  of 
4,190,114,479,  and  that  the  1939  value  of  the  cans  not 
reported  by  quantities,  $3,425,537,  was  nearly  $5,000,- 
000  under  the  1937  figure  covering  this  same  item  of 
$8,285,857. 

Terneplate  oil  containers  reported  separately  for  the 
first  time  in  the  1939,  were  included  in  the  general 
line  cans  in  the  1937  report. 

Also  included  in  the  $362,6681,594  factory  valued 
placed  on  tin  cans  for  1939,  was  $19,987,365  worth  of 
finished  tinware  other  than  cans  not  elsewhere 
classified. 

The  number  of  establishments  engaged  mainly  in  the 
production  of  tin  cans  of  all  kinds  and  other  tinware 
not  elsewhere  classified  was  248  in  1939  against  224 
two  years  previously. 

Last  year  these  establishments  turned  out  $372,616,- 
014  worth  of  products,  paid  out  $10,765,435  to  4,885 
salaried  workers  and  $36,397,817  to  an  average  of 
31,770  wage-earners. 

Included  in  the  products  manufactured  by  these  248 
establishments  in  1939  was  $357,309,769  of  tin  cans, 
utensils  and  finished  tinware,  $743,270  of  miscellaneous 
products  not  specified;  $529,200  for  contract  work, 
$1,564,918  of  scrap  and  salable  refuse,  and  $12,468,- 
857  of  other  products  not  classified  in  the  industry.  The 
amount  of  tin  cans  made  as  secondary  products  by 
other  than  tin-can  manufacturers  was  $5,371,825. 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE 

There  used  to  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  a  mail-order  house  f. 
picture  of  a  pair  of  corduroy  trousers.  Year  after  year  th(. 
picture  appeared,  together  with  the  description  of  the  trousers — 
and  the  price.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  advertisemen 
the  company  received  this  letter: 

“Dear  Friend:  The  more  I  been  seeing  them  corduroy  trousers 
the  more  I  got  to  wontin’  them.  If  you  ain’t  sold  them  yet,  le 
me  know,  and  I  will  buy  them. — Yours  truly.  Si  Higginbotham.” 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  CANNED  FISHERY 
PRODUCTS 

Total  1939  production  of  canned  fish, 
shrimp,  oysters,  and  clams  was  higher 
than  the  1937  output  in  both  quantity 
and  value,  a  preliminary  report  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  reveals. 

Returns  of  the  1939  Manufacturers 
Census  show  that  value  at  the  canneries 
amounted  to  $60,573,493  last  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  $59,055,825  in  1937.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  this  represents  the  worth  of 
13,563,680  standard  cases  last  year, 
against  12,360,874  cases  in  1937. 

The  major  item  of  1939  production  was 
3,642,951  cases  of  tuna  and  tunalike  fish, 
containing  174,861,648  half-pound  cans, 
valued  at  $20,079,567.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  1937  pack  of  3,144,501 
cases,  valued  at  $18,995,779. 

Also  important  was  salmon,  which 
showed  a  decline  from  885,372  standard 
cases  valued  at  $8,386,165  in  1937  to 
728,943  cases  valued  at  $7,339,727  in 
1939.  Last  year’s  total  is  equivalent  to 
34,989,264  one-pound  cans. 

The  pilchard  sardine  pack  gained  from 
2,812,456  cases  valued  at  $8,592,117  in 
1937  to  3,108,082  cases  valued  at  $9,553,- 
663  last  year.  The  1939  output  amounts 
to  149,187,936  one-pound  cans. 

A  considerable  increase  was  recorded 
in  the  pack  of  herring  sardines,  from 
1,680,241  cases  in  1937  to  2,155,433  cases 
last  year,  with  a  rise  in  value  from 
$4,998,373  to  $6,911,579.  The  number 
of  quarter-pound  cans  turned  out  last 
year  was  215,543,300. 

There  was  a  rise  in  the  production  of 
canned  mackerel  from  840,832  standard 
cases  of  48  one-pound  cans  in  1937  to 
889,289  cases  last  year,  but  value  at  the 
cannery  declined  from  $2,673,608  to 
$2,588,695. 

Likewise,  wet  pack  of  shrimp  increased 
from  962,576  cases  of  48  five-and-three- 
quarter-ounce  cans  to  989,725  cases,  while 
value  fell  from  $5,335,561  to  $4,360,359. 
Dry  pack  shrimp  lost  in  quantity  and 
value,  from  305,681  cases  of  48  five- 
ounce  cans  valued  at  $1,709,001  in  1937  to 
225,262  cases  valued  at  $993,327  last 
year. 

Canneries  packed  617,415  cases  of  oys¬ 
ters  last  year,  containing  48  No.  1  cans 
of  5-ounce  drained  weight,  with  a  value 
of  $2,430,782.  This  is  below  the  1937 
oack  of  690,0063  cases,  valued  at 
2,839,760. 

The  clam  pack  gained  in  value  from 
951,883  to  $1,013,703,  although  quantity 
•'“11  from  214,350  standard  cases  (speci- 
'cations  the  same  as  for  oysters)  to 
'■07,636  cases. 

Production  of  clam  chowder,  juice, 
•uillon,  and  broth  gained  substantially, 
’om  531,667  cases  valued  at  $1,820,491 
1937  to  697,051  cases  valued  at 
1,541,154  last  year.  The  standard  case 
ntains  48  No.  1  cans,  each  with  a  net 
eight  of  10  ounces. 

The  first  separate  figure  obtained  for 
'nned  crabs  showed  a  pack  last  year  of 
0,425  cases,  valued  at  $167,242.  This 
•  based  on  a  standard  case  of  48  one- 


pound  cans,  net  weight  per  can  being 
13  ounces. 

Other  canned  fish  and  fishery  products, 
including  fish  fiakes,  cakes,  chowder,  and 
paste,  shad  and  roe,  caviar,  salmon  eggs 
(for  bait),  alewives,  and  roe,  miscel¬ 
laneous  fish,  shellfish  and  roe,  and  turtle 
products,  amounted  last  year,  to  291,368 
standard  cases,  valued  at  $2,593,695. 

Not  classified  in  this  industry,  although 
produced  by  the  establishments  turning 
out  the  items  listed  above,  were  such 
cannery  products  as  marine-animal  oil, 
fish  meal,  dog  and  cat  food,  smoked, 
salted,  and  pickled  fish,  fish  glue,  crushed 
oyster  shells  (for  poultry),  oyster-shell 
lime,  and  canned  foods  other  than  fish, 
which  had  a  total  value  last  year  of 
$6,318,126. 

Canned  fish,  shrimp,  oysters,  and  clams 
produced  as  secondary  products  in  other 


industries  had  a  total  value  last  year,  of 
$3,619,0607,  which  is  included  in  the  de¬ 
tailed  breakdown  given  previously. 

There  were  214  establishments  pri¬ 
marily  engaged  last  year  in  canning  fish 
and  other  sea  foods.  They  gave  employ¬ 
ment  in  canning  work  to  15,735  wage 
earners,  who  received  $7,228,083.  The 
final  report  will  also  show  how  many 
wage  earners  were  engaged  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  operations.  Salaried 
personnel  numbered  828,  with  payroll  of 
$1,685,631.  Cost  of  materials,  supplies, 
fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  con¬ 
tract  work  amounted  to  $40,021,588  last 
year,  a  1.2  per  cent  increase  over  the 
1937  level  of  $39,531,165.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  1.4  per  cent  rise  in  total  value 
of  products,  from  $64,551,418  to 
$65,455,696. 


1940  ALASKA  SALMON  PACK  REPORT 

The  1940  pack  of  Alaska  salmon,  the  smallest  in  many  years,  was 
173,156  standard  (48  1-pound)  cases  smaller  than  the  pack  of  1939,  and 
3,266,223  cases  smaller  than  the  8,308,938  cases  canned  during  the  peak 
year  of  1936,  according  to  statistics  reported  by  the  Alaska  Division  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  pack 
of  1940  was  5,042,715  cases,  compared  with  5,215,871  cases  in  1939. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  pack  in  standard  cases  during 
recent  years  by  species: 


Year 

Red 

Pink 

Chum 

Coho 

King 

Total 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

1940 . 

962,982 

2,912,781 

868,196 

275,634 

23,122 

5,042,715 

1939 . 

.  1,942,469 

2,515,098 

624,799 

102,669 

30,836 

5,215,871 

1938 . 

.  2,499,750 

3,225,436 

780,406 

214,989 

42,787 

6,763,368 

1937 . 

.  2,086,608 

3,581,209 

728,457 

131,382 

69,400 

6,597,056 

1936 . 

.  2,393,926 

4,544,972 

1,103,052 

216,465 

50,523 

8,308,938 

1935 . 

809,546 

3,244,066 

852,928 

190,177 

36,405 

5,133,122 

1934 . 

..  2,628,016 

3,824,193 

740,641 

236,117 

52,863 

7,481,830 

The  following  table  shows  the  final  figure  of  the  1940  salmon  pack  by 
districts  and  species: 


District 

Red 

Pink 

Chum 

Coho 

King 

Total 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Bristol  Bay . 

Alaska  Peninsula 

399,994 

15,685 

30,417 

1,796 

2,337 

450,229 

North  . 

56,157 

4,913 

83 

61,153 

South  . 

85,967 

356,816 

207,350 

17,991 

1,927 

670,051 

Chignik  . 

28,036 

4,064 

2,322 

19 

34,441 

Kodiak  . 

95,328 

444,086 

59,653 

17,576 

334 

616,977 

Cook  Inlet . 

Prince  Wm. 

129,369 

121,152 

27,674 

44,790 

15,736 

338,721 

Sound  . 

6,806 

523,160 

53,734 

8,193 

242 

592,135 

Copper  River... 

37,656 

31,283 

1,284 

70,223 

Yakutat  . 

14,931 

4,955 

162 

27,730 

509 

48,287 

Icy  Strait . 

18,846 

121,320 

74,615 

13,409 

262 

228,452 

Western  . 

13,319 

176,542 

100,444 

16,400 

58 

306,763 

Eastern  . 

7,332 

224,495 

76,621 

9,588 

261 

318,297 

Wrangell  . 

South  Prince  of 

21,306 

165,783 

73,544 

32,040 

26 

292,699 

Wales  Is . 

11,283 

251,718 

58,655 

19,001 

340,657 

Southern  . 

36,652 

503,005 

98,092 

35,818 

63 

673,630 

Totals  . 

962,982 

2,912,781 

868,196 

275,634 

23,122 

5,042,715 

Unsold  stocks  of  canned  salmon  on  October  31,  1940,  according  to 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  totalled 
1,324,432  actual  cases,  as  compared  with  2,376,931  actual  cases  on  the 
corresponding  date  of  1939. 
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Re:  DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


ISSUE  OF  NOVEMBER  18th  in  both  the  leading 
Editorial  and  in  “Better  Profits”  column  indicated 
The  Canning  Trade,  instead  of  giving  up  the 
struggle  for  grade  labeling  was  only  beginning.  How¬ 
ever,  we  hasten  to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
argument  lest  we  be  accused  of  undue  prejudice! 

Instead  of  quoting  an  authority  in  the  trade  we  will 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  anonymity,  that  one  interested 
in  descriptive  labeling  might  have  written  us  as 
follows : 

“I  have  just  read  “Better  Profits”  in  the  November 
18th  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  and  want  to  tell 
you  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  descriptive  labeling, 
and  a  lot  of  things  that  should  be  considered.  Take 
any  well-known  packer,  a  national  advertiser  to  be 
sure,  that  has  spent  several  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising  their  brands.  They  believe,  and 
so  do  their  customers,  that  theirs  is  a  first  class 
quality  product,  and  from  their  increasing  sales 
volume  they  know  the  consumer  is  getting  value  re¬ 
ceived.  Suppose  they  put  grade  ‘A’  on  their  label? 
The  consumer  goes  into  a  store  and  finds  a  half  dozen 
other  brands,  some  of  them  unknown  to  her,  also 
marked  ‘Grade  A.’  What,  then  is  their  position?” 

‘The  consumer  who  really  knows,  should  continue 
to  buy  the  brand  she  knows.  Any  can  of  goods  that 
grades  90  per  cent  or  above  is  grade  ‘A,’  so  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  quality  of  grade  ‘A’  goods  of  at  least 
10  per  cent.  All  these  well-known  canners  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  uniformity  of  their  packs;  and  while 
you  and  I  both  know  that  absolute  uniformity  of  goods 
is  unobtainable  in  seasonable  goods,  the  larger  adver¬ 
tising  canners  do  an  exceptionally  good  job  in  that 
respect. 

“Old  man,  the  reason  why  I  have  been  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  grade  labeling  is  that  if  it  goes  through 
it  will  mean  a  government  inspector  in  every  plant 
eventually  and  at  the  canner’s  expense;  and  no  parti¬ 
cular  good  will  come  out  of  it.  It  will  simply  be 
another  Government  bureau  for  which  the  people  will 
have  to  pay. 

‘I  admit  there  are  many  cases  of  misbranding ;  fancy 
labels  being  used  on  standard  goods,  etc.,  but  I  do 
think  the  consumer  is  becoming  wise  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  brand  that  gave  her  satisfaction  and  ask  for 
it  again.  To  my  mind,  descriptive  labeling  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  than  grade  labeling. 
I  enclose  a  number  of  labels  so  that  you  can  see  how 
we  are  trying  to  inform  the  public  of  what  is  in  the 
can.” 

I  have  listened  for  some  time  to  verbal  arguments 
in  favor  of  descriptive  labeling  that  were  along  exactly 
the  same  lines,  all  proponents  of  the  plan  have  stories 
sticking  very  closely  together.  All  forget,  in  their 


desire  to  retain  all  the  advantages  to  them  of  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling,  that  fancy  means  fancy  to  the  average 
housewife.  You  may  preach  a  sermon  on  a  label,  you 
may  reiterate  your  statement  about  packing  the  peas 
at  the  exact  moment  that  Nature  has  them  at  their  suc¬ 
culent  best,  but  all  this  is  wasted  on  the  average  con¬ 
sumer.  Tell  her  they  are  fancy  and  you  have  satisfied 
her  as  completely  as  is  possible  to  do. 

For  years,  I  have  argued  at  every  opportunity  for 
more  useful  information  on  the  can.  My  hat  is  off  to 
Stokely  and  all  the  rest  who  back-print  their  labels 
with  recipes,  who  tell  in  minute  detail  as  to  the  size 
of  the  can,  the  net  weight,  the  cups,  spoonfuls  or  serv¬ 
ings  in  the  cup,  the  uses  of  the  product;  but  I  yank  it 
back  on  my  head  and  wring  it  down  when  confusion, 
worst  confounded,  appears  on  the  label  in  wordy 
verbiage  concerning  the  quality  of  the  pack,  when 
grade  “A,”  “B,”  or  “C”  would  answer  every  purpose 
of  honest  identification  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned. 

Near  the  head  of  the  class  I  can  hear  a  listener  say¬ 
ing,  “Well,  if  we  give  up  descriptive  labeling,  we’ll 
still  pack  a  better  grade  ‘A’  product  than  our  competi¬ 
tor,  because  that  is  just  what  we  are  doing  today. 
Still,  if  a  housewife  sees  the  competitor’s  goods  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  letter  labeling  as  ours,  she  will  take  one 
as  readily  as  she  does  the  other.”  Not  the  second  time 
if  you  really  pack  a  better  grade  “A”  product  than 
your  next  door  neighbor  in  the  canning  trade !  Packing 
as  the  average  canner  does,  for  buyer’s  label  as  well  as 
his  own,  he  can  reserve  for  his  label  the  better  grade 
“A”  product  and  still  deliver  goods  of  the  grade  accord¬ 
ing  to  government  inspection  and  grading.  He  can 
deliver  these  to  his  buyer  and  yet  know  he  still  has  a 
quality  edge.  In  this  manner  he  will  still  avoid  setting 
up  his  private  label  buyer  in  actual  competition  with 
his  factory  label  even  though  each  bears  the  designa¬ 
tion  “Grade  A.”  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if  the 
jobber,  buying  your  grade  “A”  goods  under  descrip¬ 
tive  labels,  uses  the  plan  in  his  labeling,  the  jobber’s 
purchases  will  appeal  as  readily  to  the  housewife  as  do 
yours  until  the  quality  test  is  applied.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  are  an  advocate  of  descriptive  labeling  and 
your  jobbing  customer  buys  grade  “A”  goods,  and  sc 
labels  them  in  competition  with  yours,  his  offerings  will 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  yours.  Remember,  nc 
editor,  no  special  correspondent  is  alone  in  his  advocacy 
of  grade  “A”  labeling,  the  organized  consumer  is  hot 
after  it.  She  may  be  in  the  minority  but  she  is  a 
mighty  potent  minority,  her  numbers  are  growinp 
steadily,  it  looks  many  times  as  if  the  government  is 
on  her  side. 

This  eventually  will  call  for  a  government  inspecto  ' 
in  every  plant  but  with  misbranding  admitted,  witl 
fancy  labels  on  inferior  products,  with  canned  foodo 
called  everything  under  the  sun  in  the  way  of  size 
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designations,  a  government  inspector  in  every  plant, 
to  insure  grade  “A,”  “B,”  or  “C”  labeling,  would  save 
the  housewives  of  the  country  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  every  month.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  argu¬ 
ment,  tell  me  quickly  the  number  of  brands  of  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  canned  peaches  on  the  market  today 
that  are  fancy  grade.  And  tell  me  the  number  of  brands 
on  the  market  today  which  are  regarded  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  as  being  fancy  grade?  Why,  one  housewife 
after  another  will  say  that  the  brand  she  buys  is  fancy, 
yet  the  canners  will  tell  you  it’s  not  packed  as  fancy, 
that  it’s  “Whoosits”  grade,  and  that’s  good  enough 
for  the  average  housewife. 

I’m  not  worried  about  the  expense  of  the  government 
inspector,  nor  am  I  worried  about  the  eventual  good 
that  will  come  out  of  the  grading  after  inspection. 
What  I  am  worried  about  is  the  continued  deception 
practiced  every  day,  at  present,  by  canners  who  imagine 
they  are  getting  away  with  something  they  will  not 
be  able  to  manage  after  government  inspection  and 
labeling  becomes  a  law. 

No,  our  correspondent  rests  his  case  when  he  says, 
“The  consumer  who  really  knows  quality  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  the  brands  she  knows  as  being  better 
than  the  average.”  That  is  exactly  what  she  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  except  when  she  is  looking  for  some  item 
with  which  she  is  not  especially  well  acquainted.  Then 
she  will  accept  the  one  bearing  the  grade  label  A,  B  or 
C  because  of  her  liking  for  some  other  canned  food 
she  has  eaten  and  which  bore  that  alphabetical  legend 
on  the  label.  I  can  see  where  a  large  canner,  well 
established,  with  thousands  of  dollars  spent  for  the 
establishment  of  his  label  might  for  a  moment  feel 
that  if  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  were  able  to 
definitely  classify  his  small  pack  with  the  larger  one, 
from  a  quality  standpoint,  that  the  big  fellow  might 
lose  business,  but  not  for  long.  A  chain  has  never 
been  any  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  and  as  long 
as  small  canners  have  no  rigid  standards  by  which  to 
pack  and  sell  their  output,  just  so  long  will  quality 
of  packs  vary  so  decidedly  that  here  and  there,  more 
often  than  you  realize,  consumption  is  retarded,  the 
value  of  canned  foods  as  a  regular  addition  to  the  diet 
is  depreciated,  all  because  we  have  no  uniform  quality 
standards  for  canned  foods  to  which  all  adhere.  Let 
the  adoption  of  the  grade  system  of  labeling  become 
universal  and  consumption  of  canned  foods  would  at 
last  come  into  its  own,  simply  because  the  uniform  level 
of  quality  would  be  so  raised  and  standardized. 

Let’s  have  no  let  up  in  our  attempts  toward  more 
fully  informing  the  consumer  as  to  what  our  goods 
a ’c,  how  they  may  be  economically  used,  and  if  we 
c noose,  the  various  items  we  pack,  but  let’s  speed  the 
cf:;y  when  a  can  of  small  sieve  peas,  early  variety,  fancy 
fade,  will  be  just  that  and  nothing  more  whether 
i  eked  by  a  million-dollar  corporation  or  by  John  Jones 
vvn  Arkansas  way !  And  when  a  housewife  can  buy 
;  ‘h  a  can  of  peas  in  California  or  Saskatchewan  we’ll 
s  ;  such  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  canned  peas  we’ll 
^  nder  why  we  stood  still  so  long  before  adopting 
£  ne  easily  identified  standard  for  the  marketing  of 
c  nned  peas.  Or  peaches  or  cherries!  Or  any  canned 
f  3ds! 


IT.  S.  Defense  Needs 
Take  Priority 

With  the  demands  of  the  Government 
on  stocks  of  steel,  aluminum  and  other 
metals — the  shortage  of  men  in  the 
tool  industry — and  the  scarcity  of  cer¬ 
tain  essential  materials,  manufacturers 
are  crowding  every  means  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  to  produce  items  essential  to 
their  particular  lines  so  as  to  maintain 
their  regular  service  to  their  customers. 

What  About  Needed 
Repair  Parts? 

Every  packer  of  foods  should  bear  this 
general  situation  in  mind  and  make  a 
checkup  of  their  plants  to  see  what 
will  be  needed  when  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  opens.  Orders  should  be  placed 
for  repair  parts  and  essential  equip¬ 
ment  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to 
avoid  last  minute  delays. 

Check  over  your  CRCO  equipment 
as  soon  as  you  can,  and  place  your 
repair  parts  orders.  CRCO  producti¬ 
on  lines  are  running  full  steam  ahead 
and  at  the  present  time  quick  deli¬ 
veries  are  possible. 

€hisholm-Ryder  €o. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 
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NEW  PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  CAN 

Maurice  J.  Sullivan  Executive  Vice- 
President  was  appointed  President  of 
the  American  Can  Company  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  in 
New  York  City,  December  3rd,  1940.  Mr. 
Sullivan  succeeds  the  late  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Baker  who  died  November  25th,  1940. 
At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  T.  N.  Anderson, 
formerly  Vice-President  and  Comptroller, 
became  Executive  Vice-President  and 
Comptroller  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Figgis, 
formerly  Vice-President,  was  made 
Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  born  in  Chicago  in 
1881.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  can  manufacturing  industry,  having 
served  it  during  his  entire  business  life. 
He  came  to  the  American  Can  Company 
as  salesman  at  the  time  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1901  from  Norton  Brothers  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  companies  which 
went  to  form  the  American  Can  Company. 
He  continued  in  sales  in  Chicago  until  he 
was  transferred  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
as  local  Sales  Manager.  Subsequently, 
he  became  Ditrict  Sales  Manager  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  1923  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has 
also  been  a  Director  of  the  Company 
since  that  time  as  well  as  a  Director  of 
the  Crocker  First  National  Bank  of  San 
Francisco.  His  clubs  include  the  Pacific 
Union  of  San  Francisco  and  the  San 
Francisco  Golf  Club. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  served  the  Company 
on  the  Coast  most  ably  and  brings  to 
the  office  of  President  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  individual  problems  as 
well  as  an  executive  ability  for  impor¬ 
tant  decisions. 

THEATRE  PARTY  AT  CONVENTION 

During  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  in  Chicago,  the 
American  Can  Company  will  again  be 
the  host  at  a  Theatre  Party.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  will  be  presented  at  the  Chicago 
Theatre  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
23rd,  at  8:45  P.  M.  Located  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
the  American  Can  Company’s  exhibit  will 
be  entirely  new  both  in  layout  and  design. 
The  exhibit  will  present  a  graphic  story 
of  the  results  of  its  extensive  educational 
program  in  the  interest  of  canned  foods. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  the  exhibit 
this  year  will  be  a  full  news  ticker  ser¬ 
vice  which  will  be  flashed  on  a  readable 
screen.  Up-to-the  minute  news  will  be 
available  in  Convention  Hall  at  exactly 
the  same  time  it  is  received  by  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  studios. 

50  COES  INTO  87 

The  P.  J.  Ritter  Company  of  Bridgton, 
New  Jersey,  has  purchased  the  preserve 
and  jelly  business  formerly  owned  by 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Harting,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia. 
This  transaction  is  unique  in  that  Ritter, 
just  entering  their  eighty-seventh  year 
in  business,  acquires  ownership  of  the 
Harting  business  which  is  fifty  years  old. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

The  W.  J.  Stange  Company,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  seasonings,  etc.,  re¬ 
cently  voted  payment  of  a  bonus  approxi¬ 
mating  three  weeks’  salary  to  each  of 
78  employees  (a  10  year  increase  from 
16)  with  six  months  or  more  of  service 
with  the  company.  This  marks  the  ninth 
consecutive  year  this  bonus  has  been 
paid  by  this  firm. 

The  A.  &  P.  will  again  give  its 
employees,  exclusive  of  executives,  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  before  Christmas, 
this  year  distributing  $1,500,000,  John 
A.  Hartford,  company  president,  an¬ 
nounced.  All  employees  six  months  or 
more  with  the  company  will  participate. 


M.  I.  SULLIVAN,  President 
American  Can  Company 


FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO! 

Factory  whistles  are  bugles,  too! 
Today  when  talk  of  preparedness  is  on 
every  tongue,  that  slogan  might  well  be 
the  clarion  call  of  all  American  indus¬ 
try.  Specifically,  it  is  the  very  apt  1941 
slogan  for  the  Canning  Industry,  and 
this  theme  is  being  stressed  by  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
at  the  coming  convention  and  exhibition 
to  be  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
January  19th  to  24th,  inclusive.  The 
slogan  “Factory  Whistles  are  Bugles, 
Too!”,  conceived  by  Publicity  Chairman 
L.  W.  Graaskamp,  sums  up  in  a  brief 
startling  phrase  the  message  that  Ameri¬ 
can  business  has  been  seeking  to  tell  all 
the  world  that  is  still  free.  Factory 
Whistles  are  Bugles,  Too!  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  sermon  in  real  preparedness, 
particularly  for  the  canning  industry, 
for  our  first  actual  line  of  defense  is 
food.  And  canned  foods  lengthen  and 
make  more  impregnable,  that  line  of 
defense. 


JUICES  HIGH  PRICED  IN  EUROPE 

Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess,  of  the  fruit  prod- 
ducts  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California,  commenting  on  his  last  trip 
abroad,  says  that  even  before  the  present 
war  started  the  American  traveler  in 
Europe  missed  his  familiar  habit  of 
starting  the  day  off  with  fruit  juice. 
The  traveler  was  struck  by  the  very 
great  scarcity  of  canned  fruit  juices, 
such  as  grapefruit,  tomato,  pineapple 
and  orange,  and  the  very  high  prices 
asked  for  these  when  available.  Prices 
abroad  at  that  time  ran  about  three 
times  the  prices  in  this  country.  Native 
canned  juices  were  very  scarce,  although 
bottled  juices  and  juice  syrups  were  more 
common. 

ARMY  PURCHASES  IN  NOS.  2  AND  2V2 
CANS  AUTHORIZED 

After  consultation  with  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission,  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  General  has  issued  an  order, 
as  of  November  22nd,  1940,  to  all  pur¬ 
chasing  and  contracting  offices  authoriz-, 
ing  purchase  of  canned  foods  in  Nos.  2 
and  214  size  cans,  as  an  alternate  to 
No.  10  usually  purchased.  Hereafter, 
bids  on  these  foods  will  be  evaluated  on 
a  net  poundage  basis,  thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  consideration  of  can  size. 

FRUIT  JUICE  FOR  NAVY 

S.4432,  introduced  by  Senator  Andrews 
of  Florida,  and  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  has  been 
amended.  The  measure  is  entitled  “To 
provide  that  the  Navy  ration  shall  in¬ 
clude  canned  or  powdered  fruit  juices.” 

As  orginally  introduced,  the  bill  would 
have  amended  the  Act  establishing  the 
Navy  ration  by  providing  for  the  is¬ 
suance  of  4  ounces  of  dried  fruit  or  10 
ounces  of  canned  fruit  or  6  ounces  of 
canned  fruit  or  6  ounces  of  preserved 
fruit  or  16  ounces  of  fresh  fruit.  The 
amendment  adds  the  following:  “or  6 
ounces  of  canned  fruit  or  tomato  juices, 
or  1  ounce  of  powdered  fruit  juices.” 

NOW  EVEN  THE  SQUEEL! 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  January, 
Foodland,  Inc.,  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Clover  Farm  Stores  Corporation,  will 
place  their  latest  product,  Squeel,  on 
the  market. 

Squeel  is  a  canned  spiced  pork  prod¬ 
uct  similar  to  Clover  Farm’s  Spork.  It 
will  be  distributed  through  Clover  Farm 
wholesale  members  to  independent  retail 
grocers.  Packed  in  a  square  12-ounce 
can  with  a  key  opener,  Squeel  has  an 
attractive  blue,  yellow,  and  red  litho¬ 
graphed  label  that  prominently  displays 
the  head  of  a  happy  pig. 

While  Spork  is  sold  exclusively  by 
Clover  Farm  Stores’  retail  members, 
Squeel  will  be  made  available  to  all  inde- 
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pendent  retail  grocers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clover  Farm  wholesalers.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  this  product  will  meet  with 
ready  response  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  did  Spork  which  was  introduced 
just  one  year  ago. 

TENTATIVE  UNITED  STATES  STANDARDS 
FOR  GRADES  OF  PROCESSED  SICILIAN 
STYLE  OLIVES 

(Effective  November  25,  1940) 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

DEFINITION 

Sicilian  style  olives  are  prepared  from 
sound  olives  picked  at  the  proper  stage 
of  maturity,  properly  cured  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  spices  and  flavor¬ 
ing,  and  packed  in  brine  (NiiCl)  in  suit¬ 
able  containers. 

GRADES  FOR  PROCESSED 
SICILIAN  STYLE  OLIVES 

U.  S.  No.  1  olives  are  olives  of  similar 
varietal  characteristics  which  are  green 
or  straw  in  color,  clean.  Arm,  and  fairly 
well  formed;  are  free  from  damage 
caused  by  discoloration,  shriveling,  hail, 
wind,  frost,  or  other  means;  and  possess 
the  normal  flavor  of  Sicilian  style  olives. 

The  brine  shall  test  not  less  than  25 
degrees  salometer  with  titratable  acidity, 
consisting  principally  of  acetic  and  lac¬ 
tic  acid,  of  not  less  than  0.4  per  cent. 


T olerance — In  order  to  allow  for  varia¬ 
tions  incident  to  proper  grading,  hand¬ 
ling,  and  preparation,  not  more  than  a 
total  of  10  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
olives  in  any  container  may  be  below  the 
requirements  of  this  grade,  but  not  more 
than  one-half  of  this  amount,  or  5  per 
cent,  shall  be  allowed  for  any  one  defect. 

Unclassified  olives  are  olives  which  fail 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  above 
grade. 

FILL  OF  CONTAINER 

The  containers  shall  be  filled  as  full 
as  practicable  without  injury  to  the 
product,  and  the  brine  shall  completely 
cover  the  olives. 

If  declared  graded  for  size,  the  follow¬ 
ing  count  per  pound  shall  obtain:  Small, 
135;  Medium,  113;  Large,  98;  Extra 
Large,  82;  Mammoth,  70;  with  a  toler¬ 
ance  above  or  below  of  7^/^  per  cent, 
except  that  Smalls  shall  not  count  less 
than  an  average  of  128  nor  more  than 
140  per  pound. 

Giant,  53-60;  Jumbo,  46-50;  Colossal, 
36-40;  Super  Colossal,  32  maximum. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

As  used  in  these  grades:  “Clean” 
means  that  the  product  is  practically 
free  from  stems,  leaves,  and  twigs  and 
is  free  from  dirt  or  foreign  material. 

“Firm”  means  not  over-ripe  or  soft. 

“Fairly  well  Formed”  means  the  olives 
possess  the  typical  shape  for  the  variety, 
need  not  be  symmetrical,  but  are  not 
badly  misshapen. 


“Damage”  means  any  injury  or  defect 
which  materially  affects  the  appearance, 
edibility,  or  market  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Discoloration  of  fruit  caused  by 
exposure  to  air  shall  be  considered  as 
damage.  ( 

“Normal  flavor”  means  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  free  from  objectionable  or  off 
flavors  of  all  kinds. 

Issued:  November  22,  1940 
C.  W.  KITCHEN, 

Chief. 

TENTATIVE  UNITED  STATES  STANDARDS 
FOR  GRADES  OF  SALT  CURED 
OIL  COATED  OLIVES- 
(Effective  November  25,  1940) 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricidtural  Marketing  Service 

DEFINITION 

Salt  cui’ed  oil  coated  olives  are  prop¬ 
erly  matured  olives  which  have  been 
cured  by  contact  with  crushed  rock  salt 
and  after  proper  curing  have  been  coated 
with  olive  oil. 

GRADES  FOR  SALT  CURED  OIL 
COATED  OLIVES 

U.  S.  No.  1  olives  are  olives  of  similar 
varietal  characteristics  which  are  prop¬ 
erly  matured  and  properly  cured ;  are 
dark  black  in  color;  are  free  from 
damage  of  all  kinds ;  and  possess  the 
normal  flavor  of  salt  cured  oil  coated 
olives. 

*  This  product  is  variously  referred  to  in  the  trade 
as  “Greek  Olives,”  “Greek  Style  Olives,”  or 
“Oil  Cured  Olives.” 


^  FOR  CANNED 
^RUITS'^xdYEGETABLEI 


S/Z^PSOA' 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

The  Cannins  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 
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MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


IVrile  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Patented 
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Tolerance — 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations  inci¬ 
dent  to  proper  grading,  handling,  and 
preparation,  not  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  by  count,  of  the  olives  may  have 
small  inconspicuous  stems  attached  not 
exceeding  5/32  inch  in  length.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  not  more  than  a  total  tolerance  of 
10  per  cent  by  count  may  be  allowed  for 
defects,  but  not  more  than  2  per  cent  for 
any  one  of  the  following  defects:  poorly 
colored  or  soft  olives,  cuts,  bruises,  and 
olives  having  stems  over  5/32  inch  in 
length. 

There  shall  be  no  tolerance  for  damage 
by  mold. 

Unclassified  olives  are  olives  which  fail 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  above 
grade. 

*  This  product  is  variously  referred  to  in  the  trade 
as  “Greek  Olives,”  “Greek  Style  Olives,"  or 
“Oil  Cured  Olives.” 

The  olives  shall  be  uniform  in  size, 
conforming  with  one  of  the  following 
standard  sizes: 


Size 


Count  per  pound 
not  to  exceed 


Medium  188 

Large  164 

Extra  Large  137 

Mammoth  116 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


As  used  in  these  grades: 

“Cut  olives”  means  those  damaged  by 
cutting  in  handling. 

“Normal  fiavor”  means  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  free  from  objectionable  or  off 
flavors  of  all  kinds. 

Issued:  November  22,  1940 
C.  W.  KITCHEN, 
Chief 


DISTRIBUTORS^  ACTIVITY 

GRADE  LABEL  STUDY 

“Consumers’  opinions  on  the  grade 
labeling  of  canned  food  products  will  be 
studied  during  the  next  few  months  in 
a  number  of  large  cities  throughout  the 
country,”  M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary  of  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  said  this  week  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  such 
a  pending  survey. 

“At  selected  retail  food  stores  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  study,  consumers  who  pur¬ 
chase  Government  grade-labeled  canned 
foods  will  be  handed  a  questionnaire. 
Through  the  information  obtained  from 
these  questionnaires,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources,  the  Service  hopes  to  de¬ 
termine  the  kind  of  canned  food  prod¬ 
ucts  consumers  buy,  and  whether  the 
housewife  was  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  the  Government-graded  canned  prod¬ 
ucts  and  would  purchase  them  again. 

“Simple  grade  terms  on  the  labels  of 
canned  foods  have  helped  consumers  to 
identify  quality  and  to  pay  on  the  basis 
of  quality.  The  grade-labeling  program 
has  received  an  additional  impetus 
through  the  continuous  inspection  ser¬ 
vice  recently  inaugurated  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Under  agreements  with  5  can¬ 


ning  concerns — two  in  California,  one 
in  western  New  York,  one  in  Michigan, 
and  one  in  Florida — the  entire  pack  is 
inspected  at  each  step  of  the  canning 
process  by  Federal  inspectors.  A  large 
part  of  the  season’s  pack  carries  direct 
to  consumers  such  officially  certified  des¬ 
ignations  on  the  labels  as  U.  S.  Grade 
A;  U.  S.  Grade  B;  and  U.  S.  Grade  C. 

“The  opinions  of  consumers  who  buy 
canned  products  bearing  the  Government 
grade  designations  will  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  the  future  course  of  con¬ 
tinuous  inspection.” 

POUNDAGE  BASIS 

After  consultation  with  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission,  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  General,  U.  S.  Army,  has 
issued  an  order  to  all  purchasing  and 
contracting  offices  authorizing  purchases 
of  canned  foods  in  No.  2  and  No.  214 
cans,  as  an  alternative  to  No.  10s  usually 
purchased.  Hereafter  bids  on  these  foods 
will  be  evaluated  on  a  net  poundage  basis, 
thereby  eliminating  consideration  of  can 
size. 

The  issuance  of  this  ruling  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Consumer  Advisor  of  the 
Defense  Commission,  reputedly  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  reported  speculative  accumula¬ 
tion  of  No.  10  canned  foods,  which  has 
resulted  in  unjustifiable  increases  in 
prices. 

It  is  expected  that  the  current  move 
by  the  Quartermaster  General  will  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  about  more  nearly 
normal  relationships  between  the  prices 
for  the  different  sizes  of  canned  foods. 


CONTINUE  CANNED  SHRIMP  DRIVE 

Canned  foods  distributors  were  greatly 
interested  this  week,  in  announcement 
by  the  Shrimp  Canners’  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  that  it  will  continue 
national  consumer  advertising  of  canned 
shrimp  on  a  large  scale  during  1941, 
despite  a  smaller  current  pack  than  a 
year  ago. 

Next  year’s  program  will  be  launched 
with  a  large  four-color  Lenten  ad  in  a 
syndicated  Sunday  newspaper  magazine 
section,  which  will  be  followed  by  black 
and  white  ads. 

Dealers  will  be  assisted  in  tie-ins.  The 
campaign,  which  began  last  August,  has 
won  favorable  comment  throughout  the 
grocery  trade,  substantial  increases  in 
consumer  demand  having  been  reported, 
according  to  the  association. 

INCREASES  LABEL  ALLOWANCES 

The  Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont, 
Mich.,  has  announced  a  revision  of  its 
label  allowances,  as  follows: 


8  oz . $1.00 

No.  1 .  1.00 

No.  300 .  1.80 

No.  2 .  2.00 

No.  303  tall .  2.50 

No.  2  tall .  2.50 

No.  214 .  2.50 

No.  10 .  2.50 


The  company’s  announcement  stated 
that  the  changes  were  being  made  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  fact  that  “present  label 
allowances,  which  have  more  or  less  been 
standard  throughout  the  industry  for 
years,  do  not  even  come  close  to  repre¬ 
senting  the  cost  of  labels.” 


1940  PACK  OF  CANNED  ASPARAGUS 


The  1940  pack  of  canned  aspai’agus  amounted  to  3,108,562  actual  cases, 
compared  with  2,519,892  cases  in  1939,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  National  Canners  Association’s  Division  of  Statistics.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  pack  of  recent  years: 


Year  Cases 

1936  .  2,790,994 

1937  .  2,703,966 

1938  .  2,403,214 

1939  .  2,519,892 

1940  .  3,108,562 


The  table  below  gives  detailed  figures  on  the  1939  and  1940  pack  in 
actual  cases  by  variety  and  I’egions.  The  California  figures  are  provided 
by  the  Asparagus  Advisory  Board. 


Region 

California  . 

New  Jersey,  Delaware 

and  Maryland . 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa 

and  Nebraska . 

Michigan  and  Ohio . 

Washington,  Oregon 

and  Utah . 

Southern  States . 

Total  . 


1939 


Regular 

All  Green 

Cases 

Cases 

1,442,058 

407,287 

7,159 

244,807 

7,582 

237,595 

5,493 

82,694 

85,217 

1,462,292  1,057,600 


1940 


Regular 

All  Green 

Cases 

Cases 

1,640,004 

541,511 

321 

348,325 

7,863 

273,602 

114,446 

174,995 

7,495 

1,648,188  1,460,374 
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SUITING  ACTION  TO  THE  WORD! 

Joe  Weix  Explains 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  a  rather  unusual 
luncheon  that  we  served  at  our  local  Rotary  Club  here  at 
Oconomowoc  this  noon  (November  25).  We  made  up  a  menu 
of  unusual  new  things  that  are  just  out  on  the  market  packed 
by  various  Wisconsin  canners. 

I  am  submitting  the  menu.  You  will  note  that  there  are 
many  items  of  unusual  interest  appearing  on  this  menu.  It 
certainly  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  and  created  a  lot  of 
interest.  We  had  a  supply  of  additional  cans  on  the  table  and 
each  member  was  invited  to  take  home  his  preferred  item  to  have 
his  family  become  acquainted  with  the  product  in  which  he 
showed  preference. 

Now  this  just  follows  through  on  a  very  splendid  thought 
which  Sam  Gorsline  expressed  at  our  recent  Wisconsin  Canners 
Convention  in  Milwaukee.  We  canners,  brokers,  supply  people, 
all  should  take  a  more  active  part  in  talking  up  our  own 
canned  foods  and  on  every  occasion  help  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  our  fine  products.  Ambassadors  of  good-will  constantly  on 
the  firing  line  and  constantly  seeing  to  it  that  canned  foods  are 
given  the  proper  attention  will,  more  than  anything  else,  help 
us  increase  the  demand  for  the  canned  in  preference  to  the 
frozen  or  the  fresh. 

I  was  amused  the  other  day  when  I  was  on  a  dining  car  of 
The  Milwaukee  Road  and  the  menu  listed  Fresh  Garden  Peas. 
I  immediately  called  for  them,  thinking  perhaps  I  would  be 
served  some  peas  which  would  be  anything  but  fresh  and  coming 
directly  out  of  the  garden.  I  was  rather  taken  by  surprise  when 
the  waiter  served  me  exceptionally  fine  quality  canned  peas,  and 
to  top  the  thing  off,  they  also  served  me  some  Whole  Kernel  Corn 
of  exceptionally  fine  quality.  I  immediately  complimented  the 
stewai’d  on  serving  me  such  fine  food.  He  told  me  that  whenever 
they  serve  these  items  they  receive  compliments — more  so  than 
when  they  serve  the  fresh  or  frozen.  I  quickly  sensed  that  that 


would  be  the  situation  provided  they  would  serve  excellent 
quality  as  had  been  placed  before  me.  Too  often  a  jobber 
salesman,  too  anxious  to  make  a  sale,  will  sell  a  dining  car 
steward  an  inferior  quality  and  that  places  us  in  an  embarras¬ 
sing  position  where  immediately  the  fresh  or  the  frozen  served 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  may  be  superior  to  the  canned. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  Weix 

Oconomowoc  Canning  Company 
THE  MENU 

“Rotary  Luncheon — Majestic  Hotel — Monday  Noon,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1940.  Something  new  and  something  different  in 
Wisconsin  Canned  Foods  of  Exceptional  Quality: 


APL-FRESH — Packed  by  Reynolds  Preserving  Co.,  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wisconsin. 

VENISON  SAUERBRATEN— Compliments  of  Jos.  B.  Weix. 

MAYTIME  IRISH  POTATOES— Packed  by  Rockfield  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Rockfield,  Wisconsin. 

FRANK’S  RED  CABBAGE— Packed  by  Frank’s  Pure  Food 
Co.,  Franksville,  Wisconsin. 

TEENIE  WEENIE  CORN — Packed  by  Oconomowoc  Canning 
Co.,  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin. 

AUNT  NELLIE’S  GREEN  GARDEN  PEAS— Packed  by 
Clyman  Canning  Co.,  Hartford,  Wisconsin. 

Salad  made  from: 

GREEN  GOLD  SOY  BEANS — Packed  by  Fox  Valley  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 

Cherry  pie  made  from: 

CHERESAUS  TART  RED  CHERRIES— Packed  by  Reynolds 
Preserving  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

MEL-O-PURE  CHEESE — Compliments  Purity  Cheese  Co., 
Mayville,  Wisconsin. 

Colored  Movies  of  1940  Hunting  Trip  in  the  Rockies  by 
Jos.  B.  Weix. 


I EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


1 

lEDFORD 


The  Double  “S”  W.  G,  Corn  .  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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•  The  Differential  Drainage  and  Boiler  Return  System  prevents  waste  of  fuel.  It  elimin¬ 
ates  flash  steam  waste  and  hot  water  overflow.  It  saves  and  returns  condensate  to  the 
boiler  at  only  15°  to  30°  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  outgoing  steam.  Greatly 
reduces  volume  of  raw  makeup  water,  reduces  corrosive  oxygen  and  scale  in  boilers, 
increases  boiler  capacity,  permits  steam  processing  units  to  operate  at  full  efficiency— 
and  cuts  fuel  costs  15%  to  25%.  Installed  without  interrupting  plant  operations  on  full 
guarantee  of  fuel  saving  that  pays  the  cost  as  you  enjoy  the  saving.  Write. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 


Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ARE  YOU  STOKING  YOUR 
BOILERS  WITH  PROFITS? 

The  Differential  Drainage  and 
Boiler  Return  System  Saves  IS%  to 
25%  on  Fuel-GUARANTEED! 


Two  Great  Hybrid 
Sweet  Corns 


loana  (39  x  45) 


Golden  Cross  (39  x  51) 


Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


lOANA 


More  drought  resistant, 
vigorous  and  higher 
yielding  than  Golden 
Cross.  Outstanding  in 
1940  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  Matures  about 
three  days  later  than 
Golden  Cross.  Very 
few  suckers.  Color  of 
grain  lighter  yellow. 
Excellent  guality. 


Breeders  And 
Producers  Of 
KINGSCROST 
HYBRIDS 


GOLDEN 

CROSS 


The  best  known  yellow 
hybrid.  Wide  adap¬ 
tation  to  soils  and  clim¬ 
ate.  Consistent  yielder. 
Excellent  guality.  The 
standard  for  compari¬ 
sons.  N.  K.  &  Co's 
strain  has  given  real 
satisfaction. 

Producers  Of  A 
Full  Line  Of  Open 
Pollinated  Varieties 
and  Hybrids 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Moving  In  Strong  Condition — Relief 
Possible  For  Some  Shipping  Costs — Tomato 
Holdings  and  the  Attempted  Market  Drive. 

MARKET — The  market  has  moved 
along  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
but  that  tenor  means  better  than 
10  per  cent  above  last  year — and 
for  any  other  year  for  that  matter. 
The  buyers  are  not  using  any  brass 
bands  to  announce  their  purchases, 
but  they  are  buying  in  these  days 
just  before  Christmas,  when  buy¬ 
ing  used  to  be  considered  unsocial. 
And  they  admit  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  buy  right  on  through 
the  holidays,  into  the  New  Year, 
to  keep  up  with  retail  and  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  shipping  crews  are  busier 
than  the  sales  forces,  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
above  statement  that  demand  is 
heavy  upon  the  wholesalers;  or  it 
may  be  taken  that  the  sales  forces 
are  resting  on  their  oars,  and  which 
in  turn  may  be  the  cause  for  the 
absence  of  steady  advances  in  can¬ 
ned  foods  prices.  What  the  Heck’s 
the  use  of  an  immutable  law  such 
as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
if  in  the  face  of  a  10  per  cent 
increase,  in  the  demand — witnes¬ 
sed  by  the  Government  and  not 
merely  claimed  — canners’  prices 
are  not  advanced?  What  do  the 
canners  want  ? 

In  this  matter  of  shipping,  a 
rather  important  ruling  has  just 
been  made,  and  if  we  cannot  induce 
you  to  make  a  little  more  profit — 
ot  even  some  profit — ^through  ad- 
vc 'icing  your  prices,  and  sticking 
for  such  advance,  maybe  we  can 
s.  e  you  some  money  on  shipping 
o;  orations.  To  save  space  here  is 
tl '  ruling: 

the  N.C.A.  has  just  announced  that 
t;  Wage  and  Hour  Division  ruled  last 
V  k  that  the  14-weeks  limited  hours 
e  luption,  Section  7  (b)  (3)  under  the 
'  ^e  and  Hour  Law,  applies  to  labeling, 
c:  ng,  warehousing,  and  shipping  acti- 
'  's  performed  on  perishable  or  season¬ 
s'  ‘  canned  foods  after  the  canning  sea- 
si  is  over.  This  means  that  canners  of 


perishable  or  seasonal  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  who  have  not  yet  used  up  all  of 
the  14  weeks  of  this  limited  hours  exemp¬ 
tion,  may  utilize  the  unused  work-weeks 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and 
during  these  weeks  work  their  labeling, 
warehousing,  and  shipping  crews  up  to 
12  hours  per  day  and  56  hours  per  week, 
without  payment  of  overtime. 

As  you  know,  all  canners  have  two 
separate  14  weeks’  exemption  from 
overtime  and  that  the  new  ruling  applies 
to  the  second  14  weeks  which  is  an  ex¬ 
emption  for  12  hour  day  or  56  hour  week, 
(the  first  14  week  exemption  Section  7 
(c)  is  for  unlimited  hours).  This  new 
ruling  differs  in  as  much  as  it  allows 
canners  to  work  their  warehouse  crews 
in  labeling,  casing  and  loading  on  per¬ 
ishable  products,  but  does  not  apply  to 
labeling,  warehousing  or  shipping  activi¬ 
ties  in  connection  with  the  handling  of 
non-seasonable  products  or  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  products  that  are 
re-canned.  The  old  ruling  did  not  include 
exemption  for  warehouse  crews.  It  is 
suggested  that  you  keep  complete  records 
of  the  work-weeks  which  you  expect  to 
use  as  one  of  the  14  weeks  for  which  you 
have  an  exemption. 

Market  prices  have  shown  only 
fractional  changes,  as  you  will  note 
on  reference  to  the  market  pages, 
and  likewise  to  the  reports  from 
the  leading  market  centers,  but  all 
goods  are  very  firm,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  forcing  goods  on  the 
market.  One  exception  is  to  be 
noted,  that  of  canned  tomatoes. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  below  cost 
prices  that  have  ruled  this  long 
while,  the  market  is  trying  to  make 
a  bomb  shell  out  of  the  canned  to¬ 
mato  holdings,  just  announced. 
This  read: 

November  28,  1940. 
To  Tomato  Canners: 

STOCKS  CANNED  TOMATOES 
NOVEMBER  1 

Total  Stocks  Nov.  1 


1939 

1940 

Cases 

Cases 

Northeast  . 

.  1,000,000 

718,000 

Middle  Atlantic.. 

.  4,500,000 

5,280,000 

Mid-west  . 

.  4,150,000 

3,553,000 

Tenn.  &  Ky . 

.  150,000 

426,000 

Ozark  Ter . 

.  1,000,000 

2,223,000 

Western  . 

.  750,000 

944,000 

Southern  . 

.  140,000 

156,000 

Total  (ex.  Cal.). .11,690,000 

13,300,000 

California  . 

..  3,709,196 

3,093,000 

Total  U.  S . 

..15,399,196 

16,393,000 

Pack  of  1939—24,209,434  basis  24/2. 


The  above  report  is  based  on  reports 
from  about  70  per  cent  of  the  canners 
packing  tomatoes  this  year,  together  with 
estimates  of  the  stocks  of  those  packers 
not  reporting.  Since  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  the  canners  have  not  reported 
their  pack,  the  basis  for  estimating 
the  stocks  of  those  canners  is  not  as 
reliable  for  this  report  as  it  will  be  after 
the  pack  figures  for  all  of  the  canners 
are  known.  The  above  figures  are  in  all 
instances  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  was 
possible  to  secure,  but  are  shown  in 
round  figures  as  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  accuracy  within  1,000  cases. 

Carlos  Campbell. 

Since  they  are  trying  to  make  it 
appear  that  these  holding — for  as 
yet  there  have  been  no  official 
tomato  statistics  issued — we  have 
added  the  figures  for  the  1939  Cali¬ 
fornia  packs  to  make  comparison 
easier.  In  that  form  ’39  showed 
15,399,196  cases,  and  1940,  16,393,- 
000.  They  say  that  indicates  a 
million  case  increase  in  the’40  pack 
and  they  are  pounding  the  poor 
old,  below  cost  market  prices  on 
canned  tomatoes,  to  get  them 
lower.  That  the  effort  is  a  sham 
needs  no  mention.  But  they  are 
using  the  failure  of  30  per  cent 
of  the  tomato  canners  to  make  re¬ 
turns,  and  that  disarms  even  their 
best  friends  when  they  try  to  de¬ 
fend  them.  Tomato  canners  have 
seen  the  pea  canners  tackle  and 
master  a  heavy  over-pack  and 
yet  keep  the  market  prices  in  quite 
good  condition.  They  have  seen 
the  same  thing  done  with  canned 
corn,  both  actions  from  genuine, 
honest  co-operation  by  the  canners, 
with  a  degree  of  statistics  fur¬ 
nishing  that  is  the  envy  of  every 
business  in  the  country.  And  we 
cannot  feel  that  the  independent 
tomato  canners  have  missed  this 
phenomena  completely.  We  believe 
that  those  independents  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  figures  honestly,  and 
promptly,  and  that  the  30  per 
cent  missing  represents  those  con¬ 
trolled  tomato  canners  who  have  no 
say  in  the  marketing  of  their  out¬ 
put,  and  that  they  have  been  with¬ 
held  to  influence  the  market  prices, 
and  hold  them  down.  Maybe  all 
those  who  finance  these  small  can- 
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ners  are  not  guilty  of  this  market 
manipulation,  and  maybe  none  of 
them,  and  that  it  is  all  just  due  to 
the  cussedness  of  the  tomato  can- 
ner  who  does  nothing  to  help  his 
own  business,  or  perhaps  thinks 
that  by  withholding  the  figures 
they  can  make  the  market  appear 
stronger.  (That  is  so  old  we 
apologize  for  even  its  mere  men¬ 
tion,  but  we  are  trying  to  be  fair) 
We  don’t!  We  have  seen  it  too 
often,  in  isolated  instances,  and 
everybody  knows  that  huge  blocks 
of  canned  tomatoes  are  held  every 
year,  in  stragetic  locations,  and  are 
we  to  suppose  that  it  is  just  a  mere 
coincidence  that  every  time  the 
canned  tomato  market  starts  up, 
big  blocks  suddenly  appear  to  bat¬ 
ter  the  price  down  again? 

Canned  tomatoes  might  be  left  to 
stew  in  their  own  juice  were  it  not 
for  the  effect  that  low  prices  on 
canned  tomatoes  have  on  other 
items  of  the  canned  foods  market. 

Recent  tomato  packs  have  been: 
1935,  26,984,642;  1936,  24,208,740; 
1937,  26,076,094;  1938,  22,960,184; 
and  1939,  24,209,434  —  and  that 
same  general  average  has  main¬ 
tained  over  the  years,  with  only 
a  normal  carry-overy  any  year, 
showing  how  steady  and  heavy  is 
the  consumer  demand  for  canned 
tomatoes.  Now  if  the  arguments 
are  true,  that  the  1940  pack  was 
a  million  cases  above  last  year  as 
shown  by  this  report  of  holdings 
on  November  1st,  that  is  no  cause 
for  a  market  price  drop,  because  to 
keep  pace  with  the  general  increase 
in  buying  and  consumption  (10%) 
of  canned  foods  the  tomato  pack 
should  have  been  increased  about 
three  million  cases.  And  that  is 
based  upon  normal,  not  present 
war-employment  demands. 

Will  the  distributors,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers — and  the  bro¬ 
kers,  too — ever  learn  that  in  re¬ 
turning  present  prices  to  the  can- 
ners  they  are  killing  the  most  used, 
— therefore  the  most  popular — 
item  in  canned  foods?  There  may 
be  no  sentiment  in  business,  but 
there  ought  to  be  some  evidence  of 
sane  economics.  These  distribu¬ 
tors  need  canned  tomatoes  more 
than  the  tomato  canners  need  to 
stay  in  business.  The  turn-over 
among  tomato  canners  in  recent 
years  has  been  pitiful,  but  why 


should  men  continue  to  pack  and 
furnish  the  consuming  public  with 
such  a  highly  important  food  as 
canned  tomatoes,  at  less  than  it 
costs  to  produce  them,  while  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retailers  make  nice 
profits  on  them?  Ten  cents  per 
dozen  more  than  the  market 
is  now  paying  would  give  the  can- 
ner  a  slight  tint  of  profit  and  con¬ 
tinue  him  at  this  job,  and  this  being 
less  than  one  cent  per  can  would 
not  affect  the  retail  selling  of  canned 
tomatoes  in  the  least. 

Sure,  we  know  the  tomato  can¬ 
ners  ought  to  “up”  their  prices  at 
least  that  much  and  stick  for  them 
— that  it  is  their  job ;  but  what  can 
the  small  canner  do,  sandwiched 
as  he  is  between  the  money  lender 
(who  has  advanced  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost)  and  a 
solidly  united  buying  wall,  and 
Fifth  Columnists  serving  the 
buyers?  '*  • 

Canned  tomatoes  will  work  up  to 
much  better  prices  long  before  any 
amount  of  new  packed  tomatoes  can 
be  made,  but  unfortunately  most 
of  these  canners  will  have  been  sold 
out  by  that  time,  and  accordingly 
not  be  able  to  profit  by  the  better 
prices.  Every  canner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  interested  in  this,  for  what 
affects  canned  tomatoes,  affects  all 
other  items. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Still  Seeking  Those  No.  10s  —  Demand 
Holding  Up  Well — The  Tomato  Situation 
Muddled  —  Buyers  Taking  Beans  —  Better 
Buying  of  Corn — Spinach  in  Demand — Tak¬ 
ing  Peas — Fish  Line  Continues  Strong — 
Fancy  Applesauce  Advancing — Citrus 
Juicing  Begins 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Dec.  6,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — The  market  is 
showing  considerable  interest  in 
the  intention  of  the  Army  to  oppose 
speculative  holders  of  No.  10 
canned  foods  by  purchasing  its 
foods  on  a  poundage  basis,  accept¬ 
ing  No.  2s  and  2V2S.  It  is  rumored 
that  Army  officers  have  contacted 
some  canners  to  learn  just  what 
happened  to  No.  10  goods  from  the 
1940  pack,  so  more  may  be  heard  of 
this  situation  anon.  Marketwise, 
conditions  showed  little  change 


during  the  week.  Low  prices  are 
stimulating  interest  in  new  canned 
citrus  juices.  The  market  for 
southern  tomatoes  is  lagging  some¬ 
what,  following  publication  of 
N.  C.A.  statistics  indicating  hold¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  those  for  last  year. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbing  demand 
for  the  general  line  of  canned  foods 
holds  up  well  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  considerable  fill-in  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  from  day  to  day. 
The  outlook  for  southern  tomatoes 
is  commented  on  by  one  market  in¬ 
terest  as  follows :  “The  publication 
of  National  Canners  Association 
statistics  on  tomatoes  is  giving  to¬ 
mato  canners  in  this  territory  the 
jitters.  The  reported  1,500,000  sur¬ 
plus  across  the  country  and  5,280,- 
000  cases  in  the  Tri-States  and 
vicinity  as  compared  with  4,500,000 
cases  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1939,  has  evil  forebodings  inso¬ 
far  as  higher  prices  are  concerned. 
While  the  surplus  is  not  startling, 
yet  buying  activity  is  not  likely  to 
accelerate  fast  enough  to  adjust  the 
ratio  and  as  a  consequence  the  mar¬ 
ket  cannot  “buck  the  tide”  and  go 
ahead.  Government  buying  of  the 
smaller  sizes  may  partially  prove 
a  compensating  factor,  however 
No.  2s  do  not  have  much  appeal  for 
government  purposes  while  No.  10s 
are  available  around  the  $2.50 
level.  It  looks  as  though  it  is  up  to 
the  distributor  demand  to  put  the 
market  over,  and  failing  this,  weak 
spots  may  appear  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  cause  the  market  to  back 
down.  In  the  meantime  the  upward 
trend  has  been  stalemated.” 

TOMATOES  —  Canners  show  no 
disposition  to  shade  prices  on  to¬ 
matoes  for  prompt  shipment,  and 
the  market  continues  held  on  the 
basis  of  371/4  cents  for  standard 
Is,  55  to  571/2  cents  for  2s,  75-80 
cents  for  2i/>s,  and  $2.50  and  up¬ 
wards  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
Extra  standard  2s  are  generally 
held  at  67 V2  cents,  with  possibly 
some  at  65  cents,  while  21/2S  com¬ 
mand  95-97V2  cents,  and  10s  rule 
steady  at  $3.15-$3.25,  f.  0.  b.  can¬ 
neries.  Buying  has  eased  off  a 
little  this  week,  however,  as  dis¬ 
tributors  pause  to  study  canner  re¬ 
action  to  recently  published  data  on 
cannery  holdings.  Tomato  juice 
for  prompt  shipment  holds  firm  at 
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40  cents  for  fancy  Is,  70  cents  for 
2s,  and  $2.75  for  10s,  with  the  46- 
ounce  tin  posted  at  $1.40. 

BEANS — Buyers  continue  in  the 
market  for  standard  beans,  with 
southern  canners  continuing  to 
quote  cut  green  beans  at  62V2-65 
cents  for  2s  and  $3.25  and  up  for 
10s,  while  on  extra  standards  the 
market  is  posted  at  6iy2-10  cents 
on  2s  and  $3.50  on  10s.  Standard 
cut  wax  beans  are  not  in  large  sup¬ 
ply,  and  2s  command  70  to  75  cents, 
as  to  brand  and  packer. 

CORN — Better  buying  of  corn  for 
prompt  and  nearby  shipment  is  re¬ 
ported.  Southern  packers  are  hold¬ 
ing  standard  crushed  firm  at  65 
cents  for  2s  and  $4.50  for  10s,  with 
extra  standard  at  80  cents  and 
$4.75.  On  fancy  corn,  wholegrain 
bantam  lists  at  921/2-95  cents  for 
2s  and  $5.50-$5.75  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
factories.  Offerings  from  up-state 
canneries  are  limited,  and  prices 
are  nominal. 

SPINACH — Fall  pack  spinach  con¬ 
tinues  to  meet  with  moderate  call 
this  week,  with  the  market  holding 
steady.  Standard  2s  were  posted 
at  70  cents,  with  2i/4s  at  90  cents, 
and  10s  at  $3.50,  f.  o.  b.  canneries, 
while  fancy  quality  was  held  at 
75  cents  minimum  for  2s,  $1.00  for 
214s,  and  $3.65-$3.75  for  10s,  all 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

PEAS — Jobbers  are  still  in  the 
market  for  peas,  and  are  building 
up  badly  depleted  inventories  in 
some  instances.  For  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  southern  packers  are  quoting 
standard  4-sieve  Alaskas  at  75 
cents,  with  3-sieve  21/^  to  5  cents 
higher.  On  sweets,  extra  standard 
2-sieve  are  meeting  with  a  fair  call 
at  $1.00.  Reports  from  Wisconsin 
s^ate  that  the  pea  canners’  co- 
CJ^erative  advertising  campaign  is 
r  ain  “going  to  town”  this  season, 
fanners  who  a  few  short  months 
'<  “o  were  worrying  about  the  pros- 
'cts  of  carrying  large  quantities 
peas  into  1941  are  already  out  of 
■  me  sizes  and  grades  as  a  result  of 
^  >3  exceptionally  heavy  current 
nsuming  demand,  it  was  re- 
t  rted.  Pricewise,  the  market  in 
T  midwest  has  firmed  up,  with 
"indards  generally  at  80  cents 
nimum  at  factories. 


SALMON — Prices  are  strong  on 
all  lines,  with  pinks  now  generally 
held  at  $1.50,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle, 
although  scattered  offerings  might 
still  be  located  at  5  cents  under  this 
figure.  On  reds,  the  market  is 
largely  nominal  at  $2.50,  with  little 
stock  available  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment. 

TUNA — Higher  prices  on  spot 
Japanese  tuna  are  reported  this 
week,  holders  quoting  halves  at 
$7.00  and  upwards,  while  Is  are 
held  on  a  basis  of  $13.00  per  case. 
Current  light  offerings  are  attribu¬ 
ted  to  material  diversion  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  Japan  to  its  own  army 
in  China  and  to  Mediterranean 
countries  to  which  shipment  is  still 
possible  from  that  country. 

SARDINES  —  No  further  changes 
have  developed  with  respect  to 
Maine  sardines,  and  prices  are 
nominal  on  all  grades.  Canners  are 
closely  sold  up,  and  it  is  probable 
that  remaining  small  unsold  stocks 
will  command  higher  prices  later 
on. 

APPLESAUCE  —  A  good  inquiry 
has  developed  for  new  pack  apple¬ 
sauce,  and  the  market  holds  steady 
at  70  cents  to  75  cents  for  fancy  2s, 
the  inside  price  applying  on  south¬ 
ern  pack.  Against  this  apparently 
firm  wholesale  market,  however, 
A.  &  P.  this  week  is  retailing  fancy 
applesauce  at  four  cans  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  in  its  super  markets  here,  this 
price  being  equivalent  to  the  f.  o.  b. 
cannery  quotation  on  similar  goods 
in  carlots  at  New  York  plants. 

CITRUS — Canners  are  now  run¬ 
ning  on  the  new  season’s  pack  of 
juice,  and  while  the  market  is  still 
unsettled,  buyers  are  beginning  to 
pick  up  stocks  in  a  small  way  for 
prompt  shipment.  Florida  canners 
are  quoting  unsweetened  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  at  47 V2  cents  for  2s  and 
$1.05  for  the  46-ounce  container, 
with  the  sweetened  at  50  cents  and 
$1.121/2*  On  blended  orange  and 
grapefruit  juice,  the  market  holds 
at  55  cents  for  2s  and  $1.20  for  the 
46-ounce  tin,  with  the  same  quota¬ 
tion  applying  on  straight  orange 
juice.  Texas  packers  are  quoting 
grapefruit  juice  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Florida  pack. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Increasing 
strength  in  cling  peaches,  with  an 


evident  growing  shortage  of  No. 

10  pies,  is  the  principal  feature  of 
the  coast  canned  fruit  market  this 
week.  Packers  are  quoting  2V2S 
clings  firm  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  for 
standards  and  $1.25  for  choice 
halves,  with  a  small  differential 
over  these  figures  in  the  case  of 
sliced.  Canada’s  action  this  week 
in  barring  the  imports  of  most  can¬ 
ned  fruits,  as  part  of  its  move  to 
bar  “luxury  lines”  to  aid  the  war 
effort,  will  further  curtail  potential 
market  for  California  canned  fruit 
exports.  In  view  of  the  generally 
firm,  statistical  position  of  most 
coast  packs,  however,  the  Canadian 
action  is  not  expected  to  have  any 
appreciable  influence  upon  the 
market,  pricewise. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Market  Steady — Replacements  Numerous — 
Increased  Asparagus  Pack  Moved — Better 
Grades  of  Corn  In  Demand — What’s  the 
Matter  With  Tomatoes — Pea  Prices  Firm — 
Bean  Prices  Moving  Up— The  Citrus  Packs 
— Coast  Fruits— Cleaning  Up. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Dec.  5,  1940. 

ONLY  SIX  WEEKS  AWAY  —  The 
annual  conventions  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supply  Association, 
National  Food  Brokers,  and  some 
eight  or  ten  other  association  meet¬ 
ings  are  drawing  near.  Don’t  fail 
to  make  your  arrangements  early. 

GENERAL  MARKETS — A  generally 
steady  tone  prevails.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  volume  was  particularly  heavy 
for  that  month  and  December 
promises  to  make  a  good  record  for 
itself. 

Most  distributors  are  well 
stocked,  but  others  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket  daily  and  weekly.  This  demand 
for  replacement  promises  to  out¬ 
run  supply  as  already  a  number  of 
items  in  the  line  are  unobtainable. 

The  movement  of  canned  foods 
into  consuming  channels  continues 
at  exceptionally  high  levels  and 
everyone  seems  to  be  gratified. 
The  future  of  the  market  seems 
secure. 

ASPARAGUS  —  This  year’s  pack 
was  some  25  per  cent  greater  than 
1939  pack  and  yet  the  market  has 
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been  firm  for  the  past  several 
months  and  today  canners’  stocks 
are  greatly  depleted.  This  interest¬ 
ing  situation  can  be  crystallized  by 
noting  the  comparison  of  those  two 
packs : 

1939  pack . 2,519,892  cases 

1940  pack . 3,108,562  cases 

Reasonable  prices,  plus  good  qual¬ 
ity,  make  for  this  good  showing. 
The  figures  above  quoted  are  for  all 
packing  districts. 

CORN  —  Extra  standard  and 
fancy  cream  style  white  as  well  as 
Bantam  corn  continue  in  the  lime¬ 
light.  Offerings  of  these  grades 
are  not  plentiful  and  prices  are 
firmly  held. 

No.  2  standard  white  and  stan¬ 
dard  yellow  cream  style  has  not 
been  wanted  to  any  large  extent. 

About  the  only  item  quoted  in 
No.  10  tins  is  fancy  whole  kernel 
yellow  at  prices  ranging  from  $5.25 
to  $5.50  f.  o.  b.  Central  Western 
factories. 

No.  2  fancy  whole  kernel  Bantam 
is  held  at  from  87l/^c  to  $1.00  fac¬ 
tory,  with  routine  movement. 

TOMATOES  —  If  the  asparagus 
pack  can  be  increased  25  per  cent 
with  resulting  firm  market,  then 
what’s  wrong  with  tomatoes?  The 
total  for  1940  will  not  exceed  much 
the  total  of  1939  and  yet  prices  are 
still  on  a  very  low  ebb. 

In  Indiana,  quotations  are  the 
same  as  reported  in  this  column 
last  week,  and  while  some  little 
buying  has  been  noted  for  delivery 
first  part  January,  canners  as  a 
rule  are  reluctant  to  confirm  any 
forward  bookings  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

PEAS  —  Wisconsin  canners  are 
still  maintaining  a  very  excellent 
shipping  schedule  to  their  trade. 
This  covers  orders  booked  earlier 
in  the  season.  New  business  has 
been  slow  of  late.  Prices  are  firm 
and  No.  2  standard  Early  Junes  or 
No.  4  Alaskas  difficult  to  locate 
under  75c  Wisconsin  shipping 
point.  Some  quotations  on  other 
sizes  are: 

No.  2  Std.  No.  3  Alaskas . $  .80 

No.  2  Std.  No.  2  Alaskas . 90 

No.  2  Std.  No.  5  Sweets . 75 

No.  2  Fancy  No.  4  Sweets .  1.05 

all  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin. 


GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS  —  Brokers 
report  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  at  less 
than  75c  Wisconsin  factory.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  been  heard  from  Michigan 
lately  and  it  is  assumed  that  can¬ 
ners  in  that  State  are  well  sold  up 
or  holding  for  more  money.  No.  10 
tin  green  beans  as  well  as  wax 
beans,  all  grades  and  sizes  are 
practically  unobtainable.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  strength. 

BEETS — No  material  change  in 
the  market.  Prices  are  held  firm 
and  canners  are  not  disposed  to 
meet  even  a  trading  buyer’s  views. 
Beets  ran  small  this  season  in  Wis¬ 
consin  with  the  result  that  shoe¬ 
string  beets  are  in  scant  supply. 
The  cheaper  grades  always  come 
from  larger  sized  beets  and  that 
has  helped  the  market  position,  too. 


Some  quotations  are : 

No.  2  Fancy  Cut . $  .75 

No.  2  Fancy  20  Ov.  Whole .  1.25 

No.  21^  Fancy  Sliced . 95 

No.  10  Fancy  Sliced .  3.50 

all  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin. 


SPINACH  —  A  small  volume  of 
Fall  pack  California  spinach  was 
booked  in  Chicago,  principally 
No.  2V^  tins. 

Quotations  still  emanate  from 
Arkansas  on  the  basis  of : 


No.  2  Ozark  Spinach . $  .65 

No.  21/2  Ozark  Spinach . 85 

No.  10  Ozark  Spinach .  2.75 

all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Reports  have  it  that  spinach  seed 
which  comes  chiefly  from  Holland, 
has  advanced  some  five-fold.  Just 
what  effect  this  will  have  upon 
spinach  planting  next  Spring,  is 
problematical. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— The  Federal  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  reports 
that  the  total  pack  of  Florida 
canned  citrus  products  last  season 
was  13,156,569  cases  and  that  it 
took  12,708,978  boxes  of  both 
grapefruit  and  oranges  to  make 
this  pack. 

Everyone  is  now  figuring  what 
the  total  pack  this  coming  season 
will  likely  be  and  particularly  if 
England  does  not  purchase  heavily 
as  that  country  has  been  wont  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  has  been 
drifting  and  the  local  trade  are 
waiting  until  canners  begin  to  pack 


the  new  crop.  Some  prices  are 
being  named  and  a  little  business 
being  booked  at  No.  2  tin  fancy 
unsweetened  grapefruit  juice,  50c; 
46-oz.  fancy  unsweetened  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  $1.05,  both  in  Florida 
as  well  as  Texas.  Some  No.  2 
fancy  segments  at  75c,  Florida,  are 
also  quoted. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Canners  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  have  become  ap¬ 
parently  dyed-in-the-wool  bulls, 
judging  by  the  various  reports  that 
emanate  from  there.  Their  posi¬ 
tion  is  possibly  warranted  if  one 
can  judge  by  the  limited  quotations 
and  the  many  items  that  are  already 
unobtainable. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington, 
berries  are  cleaning  up  rapidly  and 
prices  have  advanced.  No.  10 
blackberries  for  example,  were 
quoted  in  the  early  Summer  at 
$3.50,  and  the  market  now  is  $5.00 
to  $5.25.  No.  2  tin  berries  are  also 
scarce.  Oregon  prunes  are  slowly 
developing  slight  interest.  Pears 
continue  in  the  same  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  that  that  fruit  has  occupied 
for  the  past  two  or  three  months. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “octopus” — The  long  pro¬ 
posed  but  now  definitely  announced 
start  of  a  nation-wide  investigation 
of  monopoly  in  the  food  trade  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  “octopus”  particularly. 
Canners  are  not  concerned  over 
such  an  investigation,  but  the 
Department  of  Justice  certainly 
should  investigate  the  selling  by 
the  “octopus”  at  below  cost,  or 
reasonable  cost,  in  some  localities 
as  well  as  selling  in  some  of  their 
stores  for  more  money  than  in 
other  stores. 

The  investigation,  according  to 
the  announcement,  will  embrace 
both  fresh  and  canned  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  bread,  poultry,  meat,  milk, 
fish  and  cheese. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

December  9th — Stevens  Point,  Wisconsir. 
Rotary  Club. 

December  10th — Maywood,  Illinois,  Cano 
Research  Department  Seminar. 
December  11th — Chicago,  Illinois,  Broac 
cast  Station  WLS  (1:30-2:00  P.  M.t 
December  11th — Chicago,  Illinois,  Chi 
cago  Ass’n  Manufacturers’  Represents 
tives. 

December  13 — Madison  Wisconsin,  Simo  i 
Brothers  Co.,  Inc. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Shipping  Departments  More  Active  Than 
The  Sales  —  Pineapple  Extended  —  Out  of 
Humor  With  Options — Berries  In  Light 
Supply — Spinach  Disappointing — 

Fish  Items  Quiet. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  5,  1940. 

MARKET — A  rather  limited  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  is  passing  in  this 
market  and  shipping  departments 
of  canning  concerns  are  relatively 
more  active  than  are  the  sales  divi¬ 
sions.  Much  of  the  business  booked 
in  recent  months  has  been  for 
shipment  before  the  end  of  the 


be  turned  under.  There  has  been 
no  real  scarcity  of  asparagus  in 
recent  years,  so  the  increased  ton¬ 
nage  that  is  coming  on  is  being 
given  thoughtful  consideration. 
Unsold  stocks  of  canned  asparagus 
are  not  excessive,  with  many  items 
scarcely  to  be  had. 

BERRIES  —  Pacific  Coast  berries 
are  getting  into  light  supply,  with 
some  important  factors  practically 
sold  up.  Loganberries  are  scarcely 
the  important  item  they  once  were, 
but  loganberry  juice  seems  to  be 
getting  increased  attention.  Young 
berries  and  boysen  berries  have 
cut  into  the  packs  of  some  of  the 
old  standbys. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimping  Becoming  More  Difficult — Oyster 
Season  Now  On — Should  Boost  Canned 
Oysters 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Dec.  5,  1940. 

SHRIMP — With  the  advent  of  cold 
weather,  the  adult  shrimp  migrate 
to  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  to  warmer  climates. 

This  is  the  general  belief  of 
those  engaged  in  the  business,  but 
the  habits  of  the  shrimp  have  never 
been  definitely  established,  due  to 
lack  of  funds  available  for  exten¬ 
sive  research  work. 

Expeditions  in  search  of  shrimp 
have  found  that  adult  shrimp  are 
found  in  the  Winter  time  fifty  to 
seventy  miles  off  the  Louisiana 
coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
whereas  there  were  no  adult 
shrimp  closer  inshore. 

However,  the  depth  of  the  water 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  from  shore  is  too  great  for 
the  use  of  the  nets  and  fishing 
gear  now  employed  by  the  boats 
at  present  engaged  in  the  business 
and  the  boats  are  too  small  and 
shallow  to  venture  out  this  distance 
from  land. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
going  to  take  different  nets  and 
equipment,  in  order  to  enable  the 
fishermen  to  reach  the  deep  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
much  larger  boats  with  deeper 
draft,  so  that  they  can  weather  the 
rough  and  high  seas  of  the  Gulf. 

Before  this  is  done,  it  will  first 
have  to  be  determined  if  shrimp 
are  available  in  sufficient  quantities 
in  these  deep  bottoms  of  the  Gulf 
to  warrant  the  high  cost  of  the 
new  gear  and  boats. 

Moreover,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  partly  composed 
of  large  rocks  and  coral  reefs,  it 
will  require  the  locating  by  sound¬ 
ing  of  smooth,  mud  bottoms  to 
do  the  fishing,  otherwise  the  nets 
will  be  torn  up  by  the  rocks  and 
corals  as  fast  as  lowered  to  the 
bottom. 

With  the  present  method  of 
shrimping,  the  production  of 
shrimp  ends  when  the  cold  weather 
sets  in  and  the  canning  of  shrimp 
is  fast  coming  to  a  close  now. 


year  and  canned  food  are  going  out 
as  fast  as  shipping  space  can  be 
had.  Business  is  expected  to  be 
of  a  routine  nature  the  rest  of  the 
year,  with  no  efforts  to  be  put 
forth  to  press  sales. 

PINEAPPLE — The  shipping  date 
on  Hawaiian  pineapple  at  prevail¬ 
ing  list  expired  on  November  30, 
but  has  been  extended  to  February 
15,  1940.  Prices  on  fruit  and 
juices  remain  unchanged.  Many 
counts  in  pineapple  are  very  closely 
sold  up,  but  juice  remains  in  good 
supply,  despite  the  very  heavy  late 
fall  business  booked.  No  restric¬ 
tions  are  made  on  the  pack  of  juice 
and  this  is  growing  in  size  every 
year. 

FRUITS  —  There  is  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  being  shown  in  fruits  but 
much  of  this  centers  around  the 
pack  in  No.  10s.  Jobbers  are  busy 
getting  options  from  canners  but 
a  lot  of  this  never  materializes  in 
business.  Some  canners  are  taking 
the  stand  that  the  option  business 
i  ’  a  waste  of  time,  so  are  going 
S'  - ter  Government  orders  direct.  A 
t  heck-up  on  unsold  stocks  will  be 
:  ide  the  end  of  the  year  and  this 
'  'll  probably  indicate  that  holdings 
<  apricots  and  pears  are  especially 
ht,  with  those  of  peaches  in  good 
ape. 

ASPARAGUS — A  survey  of  aspara- 
s  acreage  is  being  made  and  re- 
i  its  indicate  that  a  considerable 
;  reage  will  come  into  production 
xt  spring  for  the  first  time.  The 
1  w  acreage  amounts  to  consider- 
i.  :ly  more  than  that  scheduled  to 


SPINACH  —  The  pack  of  winter 
spinach  is  falling  below  early  esti¬ 
mates  and  some  of  the  packers 
giving  attention  to  this  item  have 
withdrawn  prices.  There  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  some  may  have  over¬ 
sold.  Some  is  being  packed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  Government  account. 

SALMON — The  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  which  withdrew 
spot  prices  on  salmon  a  few  weeks 
ago,  is  back  again  with  a  limited 
list  and  is  accepting  business  for 
shipment  prior  to  January  31. 
Alaska  red  salmon  is  quoted  at 
$2.50  for  No.  1  tails  and  $1.75  for 
halves,  with  Puget  Sound  sockeye 
halves  at  $2.10.  An  active  business 
has  been  had  since  it  re-entered  the 
market. 

TUNA  —  The  market  continues 
quiet  on  tuna  and  sardines,  with 
rumors  of  sales  below  regular  lists. 
A  heavy  pack  has  been  made  of  the 
former,  and  distributors  have  an¬ 
ticipated  requirements  fairly  well 
in  advance.  The  market  for  sar¬ 
dines  is  affected  by  the  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  exports.  Sales  of 
No.  1  ovals  are  being  made  from 
$3.25  to  $3.60  for  48s,  depending 
on  packer  and  brand. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  SPITZMILLER 

George  C.  Spitzmiller,  vice-president 
and  for  the  past  year  general  manager 
of  the  Central  division  for  The  Best 
Foods,  Inc.,  has  been  made  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Western  division,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco,  succeeding 
the  late  Herbert  U.  Brandreth.  H.  E. 
Mamilton,  formerly  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  succeds  Mr.  Spitzmiller  in  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
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The  movement  of  canned  shrimp 
while  not  very  active  at  present, 
yet  it  is  better  than  normal  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  price 
is  firm  at  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
small ;  $1.15  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.20  for  No.  1  large,  f.o.b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  took  a  dip  to  40  de¬ 
grees  this  week  and  while  not  real 
cold  weather,  yet  long  drawers, 
(Soft  Pedal)  Bloomers  and  over¬ 
coats  are  popular. 

Thanksgiving  having  come  and 
gone,  the  oyster  and  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  undergoing  a  lull, 
which  is  the  case  every  year. 

However,  Christmas  is  just 
around  the  corner  and  Christmas 
week  is  the  peak  of  the  oyster  and 
turkey  business. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  outside  of 
November,  there  are  more  oysters 
consumed  Christmas  week  than  all 
the  balance  of  the  season  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  there  are  more  tur¬ 
keys  consumed  Christmas  week 
than  all  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Thanksgiving  week  being  excepted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  custom 
has  long  been  established  in  this 
country  that  there  is  no  Christ¬ 
mas  without  turkey  and  oysters. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  obvious 
that  canners  of  oysters  are  losing 
an  opportunity  to  greatly  boost  the 
sale  of  canned  oysters  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas,  because  this 
is  one  time  of  the  year  when  oys¬ 
ter  dressing  for  turkey  is  very 
popular  and  canned  oysters  can 
hardly  be  detected  from  the  fresh 
ones  in  dressing  and  certainly  they 


are  more  economical  for  the  house¬ 
wife  to  use. 

Oysters  are  getting  real  fat  and 
selling  well,  so  a  good  Christmas 
business  is  anticipated  this  year. 

The  canning  of  oysters  may  be 
delayed  until  after  Christmas  and 
it  will  probably  be  after  the  first 
of  the  year  before  it  gets  w'ell 
under  way. 

FOOD  STAMP  VOLUME  SOARS 

More  than  two  million  members  of 
public  assistance  families  got  surpluses 
through  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  using  $4,633,000  worth  of  new 
buying  power  in  the  form  of  blue  sur¬ 
plus  stamps,  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announced  in  its  monthly  report 
on  operation  of  the  program. 

Percentages  of  different  surplus  com¬ 
modities  bought  with  blue  stamps  in  Sep¬ 
tember  showed  only  slight  changes  from 
August.  Participating  families  used 
their  surplus  stamps,  which  gave  them 
approximately  a  50  per  cent  increase 
in  food  buying  power,  as  follows:  14 
per  cent  for  butter;  14  per  cent  for  eggs; 
17  per  cent  for  flour,  rice  and  other  cereal 
products;  11  per  cent  for  vegetables;  13 
per  cent  for  fruits;  and  31  per  cent  for 
pork  products. 

Nearly  two  million  pounds  of  butter 
were  bought  with  blue  stamps  during 
the  month,  according  to  official  estimates 
of  the  new  farm  markets  opened  under 
the  program.  Approximately  100,000 
cows  would  be  required  to  produce  the 
milk  needed  for  this  amount  of  butter. 

Other  blue  stamp  purchases  made  dur¬ 
ing  September  included:  2,500,00  dozen 
eggs;  15,900,000  pounds  of  flour;  6,500,- 
000  pounds  of  other  cereals;  a  combined 
total  of  7,600,000  pounds  of  dry  beans, 
fresh  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  cabbage 
and  tomatoes;  2,000,000  bunches  of  beets, 
carrots  and  celery;  about  500,000  heads 
of  lettuce. 

Fruit  purchases  included  1,400,000 
pounds  of  prunes  and  raisins;  6,800,000 
pounds  of  apples,  peaches  and  pears; 


and  more  than  one  million  dozen  oranges. 
Pork  and  lard  purchases  amounted  to 
about  9,400,000  pounds. 

The  blue  stamp  purchases  reported 
above  were  made  by  the  families  which 
were  taking  part  in  the  program  dur¬ 
ing  September.  Since  that  time,  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  program  have  begun  in 
many  additional  areas,  and  a  still  larger 
number  of  areas  have  been  designated 
for  the  program. 

Through  November  7,  220  areas  had 
been  designated  for  the  Stamp  Plan. 

By  winter,  when  areas  designated  but 
not  yet  in  operation  are  opened,  and 
when  additional  areas  are  brought  under 
the  program,  around  5,000,000  members 
of  needy  families  will  be  using  farm 
surpluses  secured  through  the  Stamp 
Plan. 

When  the  plan  is  operating  to  serve 
these  5,000,000  persons,  it  will  provide 
new  markets  of  more  than  $10,000,000 
each  month  for  the  producers  of  sur¬ 
plus  farm  crops.  At  the  rate  of  surplus 
purchases  which  has  held  for  recent 
months,  needy  families  taking  part  in 
the  Stamp  Plan  will  then  be  consum¬ 
ing  on  an  annual  basis  about  70  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  butter,  or  about  three 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
production;  80  million  dozen  eggs,  three 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duction;  175  million  pounds  of  pork, 
two  per  cent  of  domestic  production;  70 
million  pounds  of  lard,  four  per  cent  of 
domestic  production;  and  carloads  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Officials  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  point  out  that  surplus  pur¬ 
chases  which  are  being  made  under  the 
Stamp  Plan  are  being  concentrated  for 
those  food  commodities  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  worst  price  situation  for 
the  farmer. 

TRUCK  FIRE  IN  CANNED  FOODS 

Traffic  in  San  Lorenzo,  California,  was 
paralyzed  recently  when  a  truck  enroute 
from  San  Jose  to  Alameda  with  a 
fifteen-ton  load  of  canned  foods  caught 
fire.  The  driver  succeeded  in  detaching 
the  trailer  containing  six  tons  and  get¬ 
ting  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  flames.  The 
heated  cans  on  the  truck  exploded  for 
almost  an  hour  after  the  fire  started. 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

••••••• 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2Mi . 

•••MM 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.36 

2.30 

^40 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.66 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.26 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

•  •••M. 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

1.00 

1.15 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

5.25 

5.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.821/2 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.75 

3.75 

4.00 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.72^ 

.70 

.77% 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 

1.25 

1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.60 

nominal 

6.00 

6.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.86 

1.20 

1.26 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.26 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

.96 

i.26 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.90 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.25 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.75 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.40 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.50 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

6.25 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

i.oo! 

No.  10  . 

nnminni 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  Nn.  2  . . 

.73 

.8314 

No.  ro . 

3.00 

3.76  ■■ 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.36 

1.621/2 

1.35 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

7.26 

7  50 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

6.35 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.72 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.60 

.15 

•721/j 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3  00 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.57^4 

!66 

i:_'ETS 

hole.  No.  2 . 

.00 

1.60 

1.05 

.No.  2%  . 

No.  10  .  ,  „  , 

3.76 

4.00 

Out.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.76 

No.  214  . , 

.86 

.95 

.80 

No.  10  . . 

3.16 

3.75 

3.25 

•O'i-ed,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.86 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.00 

.86 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.36 

4.00 

3.35 

r  hed.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.70 

1.20 

io.  10  . 

3.00 

3.50 

3.60 

.oestring.  No.  2 . 

.70 

No.  10 . 

3.10 

■ RROTS 

^ed,  No.  2 . 

.76 

Jo.  10  . 

4.60 

4.60 

1  ed.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

’0.  10  . 

3.26 

3.60 

3.26 

I  AS  AND  CARROTS 

■  ’  No.  2 . 

.60 

.80 

1  cy  No.  2 

1.00 

1.15 

1.06 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low-  High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

12-oz.  vac . 

_ _ 

. . 

No.  10  . 

...  nominal 

nominal 

..  .87%  .90 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.„  6.26  6.50 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.77% 

.80 

TTT 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

...  .92%  1.00 

.90 

1.07% 

No.  10  . 

,, .  , 

nominal 

Ex.  .Std.  Nn.  2 . 

.76  .85 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

...  6.00  . 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

...  .70  . 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  . . 

...  4.40  4.60 

nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

....  1.00  . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

....  nominal 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90  1.00 

No.  10  _ _ 

....  nominal 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

. 85  . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.96  1.00 

No.  10  . 

5.25  . 

nominal 

.85  .90 

fin 

No.  10  . 

6.00  . 

nominal 

.67%  .70 

.6714 

7ft 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.85  1.00 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

6.00  . 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.85  .90 

.80 

No.  10  . 

4.85  5.00 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.67%  .70 

.70 

No.  10  . 

4.60  . 

nominal 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

. 72%  .86 

.70 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

....  2.36  2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

••••»• 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

. 86  .90 

Nn  10  . 

....  4.25  4.60 

. . 

std..  No.  2 . 

. 56  .77% 

No.  10  . 

....  3.26  4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.30  1.35 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  33 . 

1.15  1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.07%  1.15 

1.05 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.02%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10  . . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.00  . 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90  1.02% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00" 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.87%  .90 

.86 

.92% 

.97% 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.90  . 

.97%  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.87%  - - 

.90 

.96 

.96 

i.db 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.86 

.85 

.90 

.86 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

. 

.80 

.86 

.86 

.90 

No.  16  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.00 

5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00  4.50 

4.25 

4.60 

4.26  . 

4.25 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.36  1.65 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.25  . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s.......... 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 

1.00  1.06 

1.06 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s.... 

.90  .95 

.86 

.96 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 

.86  . 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  5s.... 

.97% 

1.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is.. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 

6.26  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s.. 

4.75  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s....~...... 

.90  .96 

.90 

1.00 

i.od 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.80  . 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.76  . 

.76 

.76 

.85 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.75 

.76 

.85 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

4.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

4.30  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

4.25  4.26 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.72%  .76 

.96 

1.00 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.62%  . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

lOs  . 

325 

2.60 

.67%  .65 

.66 

ids '...; . 

2.50  ■■  3.26 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.65 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

. 82%  .86 

.80 

.80 

.86 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

....  2.80  3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 66  . 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

. 60  . 

.62% 

.76 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

....  2.00  . 

2.25 

2.76 

2.65 

2.76 

SPINACH 

* 

No.  2 . 

. 75  .77% 

.65 

.80 

.95 

No.  2%  . 

....  1.00  1.10 

.85 

1.05 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.65  3.75 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn.  Dr.  Limas.  .86  .85 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas.  .90  1.10 
Triple.  No.  .97%  ...... 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack...... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2........................... 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . 


.76 


.87% 

.90 

3.15 

3.26 

.85 

.76 

1.07% 

1.10 

1.00 

3.50 

Solid  Pack 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.26 

1.35 

3.75 

4.50 

4.00 

4.35 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.86 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

3.36 

3.50 

3.00 

3.76 

3.36  . 

With  puree 

.37% 

.42% 

.42% 

.62% 

.62% 

.68% 

.70 

.62% 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.82% 

.90 

.90 

.96 

2.70 

3.20 

2.76 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.38 

.60 

.42% 

.45 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

3.26 

3.40 

.36 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

. 

2.60 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.86 

8.00 

.62% 

.45 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

2.50 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.76 

2.86 

.76  . 

.75  _ 

. 

.96  . 

3.40  3.76 

3.60  . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.76  ....... 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.36  3.60 


2.90  8.00  - 

3.'26  ’3.35 


CANNED  FRUITS— ConUnaed 


PEACHES 
Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% 
Choice,  No.  2%... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 _ 

Choice,  No.  10..„„ 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

Pie,  No.  10 _ 

Water,  No.  10 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

1.32%  1.36 
1.25  1.35 

1.16  1.17% 

4.76  4.90 

4.60  4.76 

3.76  4.16 

3.76  4.00 

8.00  3.10 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10. . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 _ _ 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P _ 


1.86  1.86 


1.66  1.90 

LSO  "i’.ib 


PINEAPPLE  Cuban 

No.  1  Flat. . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26  . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . .  . 


.  1.86 

1.90 

.  1.66 

1.76 

.  1.62%  1.66 

.  6.16 

6.25 

.  6.60 

6.76 

.  4.90 

6.00 

.  3.60 

4.00 

.  3.26 

4.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.  .80 

0 

00 

.  .86 

.80  .  1.30 

1.42% 

.  1.60 

1.70 

4.26  _  6.36 

6.60 

4.26  .  6.76 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


Buffet 
No.  211. 
No.  2  ... 
No.  2% 

47  oz . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2..... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 


.46 

.60 


.80 

. 87% 

.  1.32% 

2.06 

.  2.06 

4.25 

.  4.16 

1.60 

1.70 

.  1.66 

7.60 

.  6.00 

1.46 

1.66 

_  1.66 

7.60 

6.60 

.  6.00 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00  2.17% 

Canned  Fish 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy. .«. 
No.  2%,  Choice..... 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy _ ..... 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 


.70  .80 

3.00  3.60 

.65  .72% 

2.85  3.00 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . . 

%  lb . 


2.20  . 

1.90  2.06 

1.66  1.76 

7.25  . 

6.60  6.76 

6.76  6.00 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz.  ........ 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


6.00 

2.60 

1.60 


1.00 

1.06 

Southern 

1.10 

1.06  1.10 

1.80 

2.10 

.  . 

2.20 

2.10  _ _ 

Northwest  Selects 

Lib  L2b 
1.60  1.66 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water... 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.60  1.60 

No.  10  .  nominal 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 .  1.00  1.06 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  4.75  6.25 


R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 . .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 . .  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  oz . .  . 

No.  2  . .  .76  

No.  6  . . 2.10 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . . . 

46  oz.  . .  . . 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  .... 


1.60  1.60 
7.00  . 


1.00  1.06 
4.90  5.25 


Texas 

"."76 

2.10  ... 


1.10  1.16 


4.60  4.75 


1.36  1.40 

5.00  6.26 

2.30  2.30 

2.10  2.26 

2.00  2.00 

7.85  8.00 

7.26  7.60 

6.86  7.16 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % - 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall.. 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium . .  1.30 

No.  1.  Large .  1.35 


Southern 
1.10  1.16 
1.15  1.20 

1.20  1.26 


2.60  . 

1.66  1.75 

2.00  2.00 


L46  !".... 

.96  _ 

2"00  £10 

1.35  1.40 

1.85  1.90 


2.20  2.36 

7.66  7.76 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  0|1,  Key .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  nominal 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  nominal 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . . ....  nominal 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 .  ......  ...... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*8................  . 


3”26  itieb 


1.26  1.86 
6.76  6.00 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 


Light  Meat,  is . 


11.60  12.60 
6.00  6.75 

4.16  4.40 

9.60  10.00 
6.26  6.60 
3.65  8.76 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  small  corn  and  tomato  cannery.  Good 
soil,  modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Address  Box  A-2459, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  factory  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Well  equipped  for  peas  and  corn,  late  machinery,  plenty  of  soft 
water.  Located  in  fertile  farming  section  on  railroad  and  hard 
road.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Apply  H.  L.  Sell,  Littlestown, 
Penna.  Phone  82  J. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Townsend  vegetable  shoestringers,  bean  cutters, 
cherry  and  strawberry  slicers.  Townsend  Machinery  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 


STOP  THAT  LOSS  NOW — Why  continue  using  inaccurate 
scales?  We  manufacture  all  types  of  motor  truck  and  warehouse 
scales.  30  days  free  trial  offer.  5  year  guarantee.  Also  some 
good  used  scales.  Buy  now  and  pay  later  with  your  own 
canned  products.  Write  for  details.  Bonded  Scale  Company, 
Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


POSITION  WANTED — With  good  company  either  small  or 
large  concern  by  man  of  proven  ability.  Favorably  known  to 
wholesale  grocer  trade.  Competent  to  direct  selling  force. 
Willing  to  work  under  competent  director.  Physically,  morally 
and  mentally  fit.  Have  never  been  without  steady  employment. 
Address  Box  B-2460,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Packing  plant  manager  desires  con¬ 
nection,  experienced  in  packing  fruit  and  vegetables,  installing 
and  handling  plant  equipment,  purchasing  supplies  and  stock, 
warehousing  and  shipping,  office  and  business  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1st.  Address  Box  B-2457,  The  Canning  Trade. 


TWO  MORE  WEEKS  TO  MOVE  REMAINING  ITEMS 
PUREFINE  FOOD  PLANT:  Burkhard  40"  Copper  Jacketed 
Vacuum  Pan;  60  Gallon  Copper  Vacuum  Pan;  Shriver  18" 
Aluminum  Filter  Press;  300  Gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle; 
10  HP  Kane  Gas  Fired  Boiler  all  fittings;  Filler  Machine  Single 
Piston  Filler;  Grinders;  Mixers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks. 

CANNING  EQUIPMENT  ON  HAND:  Vertical  Retorts; 
Anderson  Dicer;  Ayars  Pea  and  Bean  Filler;  U.  S.  Rotary 
Rinser,  etc.  Machinery  &  Equipment  Corporation,  59  E.  4th  St., 
New  York  City.  Gra.  3-6466. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 200/300  gallon  used  glass  lined  Pfaudler  (or 
'  ;:ial)  brine  tank.  State  condition  and  price.  Chas.  G. 
immers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CODN  Canning 


EQUIPMENT 


.  Tmie  lIJKncnriEiDi  Wesf/n/nster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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Wh  ere  To  Buy 


Smile  Awhile 


— the  Machinery  and  SuppUes  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co..  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  T. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


HELPING  HIM  OUT 

Doris:  I  felt  sure  you  were  going  to  kiss  me  when  you 
puckered  up  your  lips  just  now. 

Archibald:  No — er — it  was  only  a  piece  of  grit  in  my  mouth. 

Doris:  Then  for  goodness’  sake  swallow  it — you  need  some. 

HE  COULD  HEAR  IT  THEN 

Father  flung  down  his  book  with  a  bang  and  glared  round  at 
his  offending  offspring: 

“I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  room  quiet  so  that  I  could  hear 
a  pin  drop!”  he  roared,  “but  you  make  so  much  noise  that  it’s 
been  impossible  to  hear  it.  How  do  you  think  I  can  do  it  while 
you  children  are  romping  about!” 

Tommy  put  his  head  from  under  the  sofa  and  piped  out:  “Tie 
a  dumbbell  to  it,  father.” 

OH,  BAYING! 

Willie  was  almost  through  his  reading  lesson  when  he  came 
to  a  word  he  could  not  pronounce.  “Barque,”  prompted  the 
teacher.  Willie  looked  at  his  classmates  and  laughed.  “Barque, 
Willie!”  exclaimed  the  teacher  harshly.  Willie,  looking  up  at 
the  teacher,  finally  cried  out:  “Bow-wow!” 

OF  COURSE 

Aviator:  The  propeller  is  at  the  front  and  can  make  10,000 
revolutions  a  minute. 

Miss  Youngthing:  How  very  interesting!  I  suppose  it  is  put 
at  the  front  so  that  you  shall  be  able  to  count  them. 

FULL  OF  BULLETS 

“Scribson  didn’t  stay  long  in  the  mountain  country.” 

“I  thought  he  went  there  to  get  some  atmosphere  for  a  story.” 

“He  did,  but  a  feud  was  going  on  and  the  atmosphere  was 
too  metallic.” 

DEGREE  OF  INTIMACY 

“Look  here.  Waiter.  You  know  me,  don’t  you?” 

“Oh,  yes  sir,  I  know  you  quite  well,  sir.  Will  you  have  Scotch 
or  Rye?” 

“I  don’t  want  a  drink,  waiter.  I  find  that  I  have  left  my 
purse  at  home  and  thought  perhaps — ” 

“Sorry,  sir,  but  I  don’t  know  you  as  well  as  I  thought  I  did.” 


INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IlL 


LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LIGHT  NEEDED 

One  night  a  fire  was  announced  in  a  village  by  the  violent 
ringing  of  the  alarm  bell  and  the  sleepy  fire-fighters  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action  to  find  the  building  wreathed  in  curling 
black  smoke.  No  flames  were  visible  from  the  outside. 

The  captain  of  the  company  made  a  careful  survey,  then 
calmly  lighted  his  pipe. 

“We’d  better  let  it  burn  a  bit,”  he  said,  “so  we’ll  be  able  to 
see  what  we’re  doing.” 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaimee,  Wis. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


HE  WAS  ALERT 

A  progressive  young  man  left  the  farm  and  got  a  job  in  the 
city.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who  elected  to  stick  by 
the  farm,  telling  of  the  joys  of  city  life,  in  which  he  said: 

“Thursday  we  autoed  out  to  the  Country  Club,  where  we 
golfed  until  dark.  Then  we  motored  to  the  beach,  and  Fridayed 
there.” 

The  brother  on  the  farm  wrote  back: 

“Yesterday  we  buggied  to  town  and  baseballed  all  afternoon. 
Then  we  went  to  Med’s  and  pokered  till  morning.  Today  we 
muled  out  to  the  cornfield  and  geebawed  until  sundown.  Then 
we  suppered,  and  then  we  piped  for  a  while.  After  that  we 
staircased  up  to  our  room  and  bedsteaded  until  the  clock  fived.” 
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DEIICIOUS 


OEIICIOUS 


^nn£D  foopjjl^; 


‘iPnOffiifO  sou^. 


'k  CANNED  FOODS..FOR  BYRD  . 
'#/,  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION  J 

PHILUPS  DELICIOUS  BRAND 

PACKED  BY  THE  7Mj 
^  PHILUPS  PACKING  Oa  % 


FAMOUS  FOdbS 


SHAKER 
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A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


ManufactuT€r9  of  a  Cenerai  Line  of  Canning  Machinery. 


AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 
vM  and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JUICE  DRAIN- 


JUICE 

BRINER 


PLUNGER 

ADJUSTMENT 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


Preferred 
by  the 

FARMER-GROWER 

for  its  heavier  fodder,  freedom 
from  suckers,  cleaner  plants 
carrying  ears  three  feet  above 
ground — all  making  for  less  la¬ 
borious  harvesting  plus  better 
yield  of  fodder.  Its  tight  husk 
extending  well  beyond  the  ear 
offers  resistance  to  ear  worms. 


Preferred 
by  the 
C  ANNER 

because  farmers  deliver  loads  of 
corn  more  free  from  sucker  ears, 
nubbins  and  worm  damage.  Its 
handsome,  large  ears  of  narrow¬ 
er  grain,  12  to  16  rows,  result  in 
neater  kernels  of  bright  golden 
color,  giving  a  more  attractive 
appearance  to  both  whole  kernel 
and  cream  style  packs. 


A  product  of  the  Asgrow  breeding  program,  obtainable  only  from 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT  AND  BRANCHES 


